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Next Week 


Special articles next week give some indication of the timeliness of the 
comment in THE COMMONWEAL. 


“Twilight in the Third Reich,” by George N. Shuster, is printed at the very 
time the Nazis are celebrating the fifth anniversary of Hitler’s accession to power. 
It gives a series of impressions, terrifying in their vividness, of the bewilderment 
that besets the German people today. It raises grave questions as to the out- | 
come of it all. 


“Catholic Press Victory,” by Maurice Sheehy, is a timely account—for the open- 
ing of Catholic Press Month—of the influence exerted on the radio by Catholic 
periodicals who objected vigorously to a recent biblical travesty broadcast over 
the nation’s most popular radio hour. It suggests certain functions for a sector 
of our Catholic press. 


“Maritain Looks at Franco,” by C. J. Eustace, discusses the Spanish civil war 
from a philosophical and theological angle and explains why M. Maritain has 
labored so unremittingly to confute the error of presenting the conflict as a holy 
war. M. Maritain’s conception of the new Christendom suggests comparison 
with Mr. Shuster’s view of the outlook for Nazi Germany. 


“Religion and Science Today” (IL), by William Agar, is a conclusion of the care- 
fully prepared article, which begins in this issue—a subject particularly timely 
when certain scientists are extending their claims beyond the boundaries of their 
ken and making the headlines in the daily press. 


“Chesterton and the Essay,” by Henry P. Tunmore, is a well-written disquisition, 
youthful in tone, on the theme that the late G. K. Chesterton was at his best in 
the traditional essay form. 


Begin Catholic Press Month with this enlightening issue and a trial sub- 
scription to THE COMMONWEAL. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the next 15 issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 
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PEACE IN CHRISTENDOM 


bat more than fourteen years of study, a 
| commission under the chairmanship of the 
Archbishop of York recently issued a very signifi- 
cant report on “Doctrine in the Church of En- 
gland.” It is properly regarded as the most 
important statement of belief in the English 
Church since the Thirty-nine Articles were written 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


The document affirms the evolutionary idea of 
creation but asserts that nearly all other conflict- 
ing opinions could be tolerated—provided that 
disagreement did not result in quarrels. Those 
of us in communion with Rome feel ‘sik free 
to adopt any theory of creation that does not 
deny the historical character of the first three 
chapters of Genesis. While, as Saint Thomas 
Aquinas declared, it is part of the substance of 
the Faith that the world began by creation, our 
holy men have differed among themselves con- 
cerning in what manner and order it was made. 


We are marvelously in agreement on fundamental 
doctrinal issues; but we quarrel about nearly 
everything else. 

Before proceeding to a few general observa- 
tions on the subject of religious accord, we observe 
that the report declared the Resurrection is the 
central fact in human history and that, in a per- 
sonal introduction to the document, the Arch- 
bishop of York affirms his own whole-hearted 
belief in the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection “as 
historical facts.” We share the convictions of His 
Excellency in these important matters. 


Many people are of the opinion that, as the 
official secular legislation of a great many coun- 
tries is hostile to religion, the growth of Chris- 
tianity, except in foreign mission lands such as 
China, India and Africa, has either been arrested 
or has been turned into decay. Nations have been 
and are being swiftly organized on a totalitarian 
basis that excludes every other loyalty than the 
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loyalty to Caesar. Whatever temporary success 
is achieved is immediately used to discredit the 
clergy and those who hold fast to the idea of 
mankind’s necessary dependence upon God. 

In view of these depressing circumstances, many 
competent observers are convinced that, in this 
so-called modern age, the Cause of God and all 
that it implies is well-nigh lost. This failure of 
Christianity, which is in reality the failure of 
Christians, is most marked in the so-called more 
advanced or more civilized communities—in the 
United States, in Great Britain, and in the various 
countries of Europe generally. Here and there, 
of course, are to be found evidences of tremendous 
zeal working against titanic and almost insuper- 
able obstacles. But all too frequently Christian 
bodies are not at war against the common enemy. 
Their envious shafts are directed, tragically 
enough, against other Christian bodies. 

The modern world is desperately and feverishly 
preparing for another war. The question of the 
hour no longer seems to be whether such an awful 
holocaust can be prevented. Much of our time, 
indeed, is spent in trying to predict the approxi- 
mate date of its outbreak. There is admittedly a 
strong sentiment for peace on the part of the vast 
majority of people in every country—a sentiment 
that somehow survives regimentation of thought 
and action, atheism, drum-beating, censorship and 
incessant propaganda. The masses everywhere, 
however, have practically lost all hope in the 
League of Nations, in peace conferences, in polit- 
ical and diplomatic efforts to achieve an equitable 
peace. All these endeavors, however well- 
intentioned, have invariably bogged down in the 
mire of nationalistic selfishness and greed. They 
have resulted only in innocuous, face-saving 
resolutions, 

How can the scourge of war be banished from 
the earth? 

There is only, in our opinion, one answer to 
this momentous question. It is the Christian an- 
swer. We believe that all human actions are, for 
good or evil, moral actions. The cure for war 
must therefore be a moral cure. One of the out- 
standing tragedies of our day, in an era so replete 
with tragedy, is that this hopeful demand for a 
moral or religious solution of war, with its neces- 
sary demand for the religious expert, is met by a 
state of disunion in the field of religion that is 
almost hopeless. 

If there is political division and actual or im- 
licit war amongst the nations, Father Vincent 

cNabb pointed out, there is still greater division 
and hostility amongst the religions. So great are 
these divisions and often so bitter is the apologetic 
warfare amongst the religions that some of the 
more shame-feeling of their clergy and laity shrink 
from any public effort toward the abolition of war 
and the furtherance of international peace. If 


under persuasion they allow themselves to sit on 
the platform of a peace demonstration, then con- 
science keeps up a salvo of “Physician, heal thy- 
self! Physician, heal thyself. How can you 
command or exhort to political peace and away 
from political war when the greatest scandal of to- 
day is religious war? No, physician, heal thyself.” 

The scattered, timid and perhaps beaten forces 
of Christ must unite—if only for consultation. 
We strongly favor the reunion of all Christian 
groups—provided only that the unity of faith, 
and therefore of Christ, is preserved. There are 
occasions when it is necessary for us to speak in 
defense of our ancient heritage. But if we profess 
to love the individual Communist and Nazi, how 
great must be our love for those members of the 
Church of England who, perhaps unconsciously, 
are striving to mend the shattered unity of 
Christendom. 

We but echo the words of Father McNabb 
when we express the ardent hope that the Prince 
of Peace, Whom Anglicans worship, may conquer 
them into a unity of Faith, Hope and Charity; so 
that there may be on earth, in this hour of grave 
crisis, not indeed two armies, nor yet one army, 
but one flock and one shepherd. 


Week by Week 


E HEARTILY concur in a recent statement 

by Thomas W. Lamont that the true Amer- 

ican creed is based on the fact that “our country 
is one whose basic conception has 


The been one of pan among men— 
Trend of never one of a class or group war. 
Events Surely this country will come upon 


evil days if we permit our people— 
especially our youth—to gain an idea that there is 
some subtle cleavage among us and that some of 
us must carry on a gladiatorial combat in order to 
gain our rights. We must be mindful of the difi- 
cult problems of both state and business and do 
everything within our power to have all factors 
work together in understanding.” President 
Roosevelt continued to invite business and labor 
leaders to discuss with him a program of coopera- 
tion for recovery. This truce may be short-lived; 
but the conferences may result in a more concilia- 
tory approach to the problems that have divided 
government, business and labor management. 
They may also result in at least the outline of a 
social program, based on principles of justice and 
charity, to which all three participating groups 
may subscribe. Business and labor appear to be in 
accord in suggesting to the President that a spe- 
cific, long-range program be laid down in order 
that both may know, for a reasonable period, 
what lies ahead of them. This, it is asserted, is 
the first necessary step in promoting business re- 
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covery. In marked contrast to his previous ap- 
ointment to the Supreme Court bench, Mr. 
Paevelt selected an able lawyer, Stanley Reed, 
Solicitor General, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Justice George Sutherland. Mr. 
Reed is a liberal; but he has not been identified 
with the more radical wing of the New Deal. 


PoPULAR FRONT government in France 


entered upon stormy seas. George Bonnet and 


- Léon Blum abandoned the task of trying to form 


a government. The responsibility returned again 
to Camille Chautemps who tried to set up a Cabi- 
net which will “group a maximum of good-will 
around the essential principles approved by the 
electors.” As the crisis deepened, the press regis- 
tered alarm for interior and exterior peace. Only 
a few months ago French capitalists appeared to 
be regaining confidence. At the close of 1937, 
the franc began to lose ground because of an epi- 
demic of strikes. Financial circles strongly sus- 
pected that certain radical groups were trying to 
wreck the Chautemps government for the purpose 
of substituting an anti-capitalist Cabinet which 
would compel France to go to the aid of the 
crumbling Loyalist régime in Spain. If the new 
Cabinet can maintain order, France may remain a 
democracy. If not, a financial dictatorship would 
seem to be inevitable in order to halt the flight of 
French capital to other countries. 


THE PROBLEM of armaments is closely con- 
nected with that of foreign policy and diplomacy, 
but it is not identical. It is one 


Diplomacy _ thing to exert moral pressure all 
and over the globe, wherever there are 
Armaments American interests, to give diplo- 


matic support to democracy and 
abhor warlike governments, but it is another to 
fit out an army and navy to intervene with force 
all over the world when we feel things have gone 
too far. Some people seem to feel it undignified 
to have the government state their opinion when 
they do not have the power to back it with an 
overwhelmingly heavy big stick. This feeling 
does not arise from any particular logic. It is also 
obvious that arms programs do more than simply 
complete diplomatic plans. They affect employ- 
ment, heavy industry, economics and politics in 
general. Military establishments keep their au- 
tonomy in another way too, and become forces 
in the international and domestic spheres with 
tendencies of their own, not altogether integrated 
or subordinated to diplomacy and the rest of the 
government. There is the question of how far 
our foreign policy should extend, both in content 
and in area. There is the problem of. what parts 
of our foreign policy we want enforced with mili- 
tary and naval “sanctions.” Herbert Hoover 
stated the revolutionary plan: ‘“‘We should limit 


our arms solely to repel aggression against the 
Western Hemisphere.” The thought is perhaps 
not revolutionary, but following it out in appro- 
priations, construction, training and practise would 
be. It would not, according to some expert analy- 
sis, mean increasing “defense” appropriations this 
year as our leaders seem inclined to arrange. One 
should try to be aware of the sacrifices involved, 
of the harm as well as good a country unfortu- 
nately brings through any positive foreign policy 
and military program. 


For MANY centuries Irishmen in every part 
of the world have dreamed of the day when a 
united Ireland would be ruled from 
Dublin. We may yet live to see 
that day. At the very beginning 
of the Anglo-Irish conferences in 
London, Mr. De Valera asserted 
that the ending of partition and the restoration of 
Irish unity was the essential foundation for the 
establishment of a real understanding and friend- 
ship between Ireland and Britain and indicated 
that something more than friendly detachment 
was necessary from the British government. We 
sincerely hope that the conferences will result 
in the equitable settlement of many practical 
differences. 


Downing 
Street 


THE RAILROADS and the utilities are a “des- 
perate” pair of industries, and their plight is of 
grave public concern. The public 
concern is one of the elements that 
most disturbs them, They are not 
free to do as they please and work 
out their own problems. It has 
proved necessary and therefore just that the 
policies of the railway and electric businesses, so 
thoroughly imbued with public interest, should be 
tested and approved by the federal and many local 
governments. It would be wrong and futile to try 
to free them from governmental restrictions. But 
government has an obvious responsibility to the 
common good and to the people in those industries 
to settle upon a more permanent policy than has 
been pursued in the past. There seems no good 
reason why Mr. Wendell L. Willkie’s statement 
on utilities, embodying the offer to negotiate a 
sale of the Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration to the government, should cause hysteria 
throughout the land. Public ownership is obviously 
one of the alternatives to be considered. How- 
ever, we do not believe it is right to follow the 
lead of some of the more adamant contestants 
who try to reduce the alternatives to public owner- 
ship, on one side, and, on the other, the junking of 
TVA and integral regional development, yard- 
sticks, municipal and cooperative distribution, cor- 
porate water blotting and a change of emphasis 
from primarily financial holding concerns to 
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operating companies. An extensive parallel could 
be traced among the railroads. 


WILLIAM E. DODD, after four and a half . 


difficult years of service as United States Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, resigned his post 
because of disagreement with Hit- 
ler’s policies and returned to this 
country. In an address at a testi- 
monial dinner in his honor, Mr. 
Dodd declared that all the world knows how Hit- 
ler “denied religious, personal and press freedom, 
how universities and schools were put under party 
control, and how almost as many personal oppo- 
nents were killed in five years as Charles II had 
executed in the twenty years of the seventeenth 
century.” The prompt protest of the German 
Ambassador in Widhienben undoubtedly served to 
accentuate the wide differences between autocratic 
and democratic governments. Freedom of speech 
does not exist in Germany, and Secretary of State 
Hull’s reply emphasized the fact that it does exist 
in the United States. Few people will question 
Mr. Dodd’s right, as a private citizen, to speak 
his mind. We seriously question the propriety of 
the address, however, since it apparently served 
only to stimulate the rising tide of hate in the 
world which seems destined to destroy what re- 
mains of a once vigorous civilization. 


Propriety 


AT THE outbreak of any systematic war on 
religion, a great many onlookers, of undoubted 
good-will but having rather sketchy 


Food information, and almost invariably 
for distant points of vantage, opine 
Meditation that the accompanying destructive 


acts are the result of an outraged 
populace rising against their oppressors. One 
need hold no brief for oppressors to point out 
that this is almost never the case. An oppressor 
(if his presence is really established on the scene) 
may be hanged, chased out of the country or, as 
in the case of the improving medieval legend 
about the Bad Bishop, shut up in his own tower 
to be eaten alive by his own rats. Methodical 
destruction of objects and symbols of worship is 
quite another thing. That proceeds under direc- 
tion and by a plan. There is ample evidence that 
in modern times in Russia, Spain and Mexico, 
churches have been destroyed and sacred articles 
profaned as a definite symbol; these acts are in- 
tended to shake the popular sensibilities loose 
from religion at one definitive blow—somewhat 
(unless the thought is too blasphemous) as a great 
master of the religious life purposed to shake the 
minds of his novices loose from the world by 
heavy strokes, as of a sculptor preparing his block 
of marble. The psychological law is clear, and is 
often used by haters of religion with fine effect. 
Occasionally, however, something goes wrong— 


it is almost as if another law ran counter to 
the gf hese, 900 law. There is no real evi- 
dence from Mexico, for instance, so far as we at 
a distance can judge such things, that this wanton 
and directed vandalism has had results at all com- 
mensurate with the energy that has been put into 
it. There constantly filters through the most secu- 
lar, the least sympathetic press, a stream of items 
indicating how hard it is to scare these people 
away from their religion. They will go to Mass, 
it seems; they will do battle with the local gen- 
darmerie for their religious rights, however un- 
even the odds. The latest act of the liberators 
of humanity has been to destroy, with all its price- 
less contents, the Church of Christ at Vera Cruz, 
founded by Cortez—one of the oldest buildings 
on the continent. However, we do not imagine 
that the Mexican Catholics will regard even so 
outstanding a demonstration of the benefits of 
Communist liberty as final. It is overwhelmingly 
likely that they will go their way unconvinced. 


May we offer the burning of this church to Com- 


munist sympathizers here as food for meditation? 


KIND words were said of American drinkers 
last week by Dr. Giulio Biengino, representative 

for many years of a venerable firm 
Both of Italian vintners. Pausing in the 
May Be midst of a country-wide tour, this 
Right savant delivered himself 

of the opinion that a discriminating 
taste in wines is on the up-curve in this country. 
He believes that the change took place after pro- 
hibition—which leaves the door neatly open for an 
interminable argument as to whether it was the 
Eighteenth Amendment or its repeal which con- 
ferred so definite a benefit upon the country. 
Whatever the cause, Dr. Blengino finds that the 
increase in consumption of fine wines, and in con- 
sumers who are choice of vintage and quality, is 
“phenomenal.” We confess ourselves rather hope- 
ful than convinced. This is a development we have 
always wished for, for we believe it holds the key 
to much pleasure, much healthful enjoyment for 
our people—and to a great improvement in the 
intemperance situation as well, since discriminating 
drinkers rarely are drunkards. More, it is a de- 
velopment we ourselves predicted, after the repeal 
of prohibition. But we may as well admit that we 
have never got completely over the dictum of the 
late Stuart Sherman that American nerves are 
nerves that naturally take to whiskey. We bring 
this to light shamefacedly, trusting we are in the 
wrong. It is not a conviction, precisely—it is 
merely something that must be answered. | 
course, the national nervous system may be getting 
its food in some other way. The growth in motor- 
ization, for instance, may be serving that purpose, 
and releasing the nerve centers for that develop- 
ment which Dr. Blengino salutes. 
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FASCISM 


IN SWITZERLAND 


By JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 


ideology derives from the teachings of 

Pareto, the Italian who for many years 
taught at the University of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, and subtly persuaded students from far and 
wide that the experiment of the past several cen- 
turies in democratic government was a failure or, 
at any rate, doomed to failure. The voluminous 
writings of Pareto served for much of the spade 
work of Mussolini in his achievement of one-man 
control of government in Italy. Pareto and his 
disciples, in and out of positions of power, have 
dedicated their energies to make people every- 
where conscious of what Goethe once said more 
than a hundred years ago: “Let him obey who 
knows not how to rule.” 

Travelers in Europe cannot help being impressed 
by the almost enthusiastic adherence of the Ital- 
ian people to this doctrine. By and large the Ital- 
ian people exhibit a worshipful admiration for 
Il Duce. The same is true of large parts of the 
population of Germany in their admiration for 
and allegiance to Hitler, their Fuehrer. 

Much is constantly being said and written of 
the growth of Fascism among the people of 
England, Belgium, France, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland and Rumania. Its main appeal is as an 
antidote to the further spread of Communism. 

Even Switzerland, that little country of beau- 
tiful mountains and lakes and the oldest modern 
democracy in the world, has a growing body of 
about 20,000 Fascists among her 4,000,000 in- 
habitants. The Fascist movement in Switzerland 
had its inception several years ago but received 
its greatest impetus since the rise to power of 
Hitler in Germany. Swiss Fascists call themselves 
the Front National in the German-speaking part 
of the country and Union Nationale in the French 
and Italian cantons. Their only representative in 
the Conseil National (national parliament) in 
Bern is Robert Tobler of Zurich. Their influence 
in parliamentary and other governmental affairs 
Is as yet negligible; but their collective influence 
in the general political and economic life of the 
nation is considerable, because the organization 
throughout the twenty-two cantons consists of 
business and professional men in the higher brack- 
ets of income. That is to say, some of the leading 
men in the various cantons are Fascists. Rolf 
Henne, an attorney of Zurich, is the leader of 
the Front National and Georges Oltramare is 
the leader of the Union Nationale. 

_ There are five political parties whose adherents 
bid for power at every cantonal and national elec- 


seems to be little doubt that Fascist 


tion, namely, the Radical, the Conservative, the 
Agrarian, the Socialist and the Communist. Swiss 
Fascists do not, as yet, seek political power in 
piecemeal fashion. It is their announced intention 
to bide their time with a view to seizing political 
power at one stroke as did Mussolini and Hitler. 
In the meantime it is their purpose to be content 
with a sole voice in the national parliament with- 
out sharing in any way in the responsibility of 
actual government. They confidently expect the 
old political parties, both Conservative and Lib- 
eral, to get nowhere with the pink and red follow- 
ers of Marx, creating such an impasse that the 
people generally will welcome them to the helm 
of state. 


Like Fascists the world over, Swiss Fascists 
have their peculiar identification marks. On oc- 
casion they wear grey shirts, black tits and instead 
of a swastika have a Swiss cross together with a 
morning star. Their flag is the old Swiss banner 
with a small white cross visible on both sides of 
a red background. When they meet each other 
their greeting is ‘“Harus,” and they raise their 
hands like the Fascists in other lands. They claim 
that the word “Harus” together with the upraised 
hand was the greeting of the early Swiss warriors 
and patriots of the time of Wilhelm Tell. 


Perhaps the foremost political leader in Switz- 
erland among the pinks and the reds is Walter 
Bringolf of Schaffhausen am Rheinfall, He is 
forty-two years of age, a journalist by profession 
and one of the country’s most eloquent speakers. 
Besides being a member of the Conseil National 
in Bern he is also Stadtpraesident, or mayor, of 
the city of Schaffhausen, one of Switzerland’s 
chief industrial centers. As a young man he 
turned to Communism, studied under Lenin and 
Trotsky in Moscow in the early twenties, and 
later became one of the Swiss Communist dele- 
gates to the Third Internationale. In recent years, 
however, he has been persona non grata with 
Stalin, and is now identified with the Socialist, 
rather than the Communist, party. The only 
common ground between him and his followers 
and the old Conservative and Liberal parties is 
their antagonism toward the Fascist movement, 
which they minimize. Indeed, it has been repeat- 
edly charged that the Fascists of Switzerland are 
being financed by Hitler. 

Although Pareto, sometimes called the father 
of Fascism, spent much of his long lifetime in 
Switzerland, his influence never fastened itself 
upon the liberty-loving Swiss who still pride 
themselves upon their “pure democracy.” This 
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is the land where in one of the cantons, Glaris, 
there is no cantonal representative form of gov- 
ernment at all. Instead of doing their govern- 
mental work through elected representatives, the 
people hold a meeting in the open, usually in the 
spring, for the purpose of directly legislating 
upon their wants and needs and to nominate ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers. This procedure is 
true also in parts of other less populated cantons. 
In practically all the cantons, however, the people 
elect a parliament known as a Grand Conseil to 
do their legislating. Even the municipalities have 
their own parliament known as a Conseil General 
as well as an executive committee whose presid- 
ing officer is known as Syndic, Maire or Stadt- 
praesident. 

The national legislature consists of two houses, 
the upper house, the Conseil des Etats compris- 
ing forty-four members or two members for every 
canton, and the lower house, the Conseil National, 
whose membership of some two hundred is elected 
according to cantonal population. As is true of 
the House of Commons in England and the more 
truly representative body in other countries, the 
Conseil National is the more influential and im- 
portant of the two houses of the national parlia- 
ment in Switzerland. 

Switzerland’s executive branch of the federal 
government comprises seven ministers who are 
called Conseillers Federaux, one of whom is 
elected president of the federal republics every 
year, not by the people but by the two houses of 
the national caeloonant, When the two houses 
of the national parliament thus join together for 
this purpose they are known as the Assemblée 
Federale. And the President, who cannot suc- 
ceed himself, and the other ministers constitute 
the Cabinet. The President is merely presiding 
officer of the Cabinet and has no more authority 
than the other ministers, That probably explains 
_why not only foreigners but many Swiss do not 
know who their President is. The whole empha- 
sis in Swiss politics is on local governmental ac- 
tivity. The national government is merely a 
confederation of the cantons, which are more 
jealous of their long-cherished rights and privi- 
leges of local self-government than the most 
ardent state rights champions in the United States. 

It is the purpose of the Swiss Fascists to make 
their fellow citizens more national minded and 
to bind the cantons and people together into a 
strong centralized federal government with a na- 
tional Fuehrer in Bern, with authority to rule, 
not merely to preside over a ministerial commit- 
tee. Their argument is that with political and 
economic situations confronting the people within 
her borders requiring strong national treatment 
by executive and legislative action, as well as four 
borders to watch and guard constantly, one of 
which is an easy access for an enemy on the march, 


the time has come to relegate cantonal pride and 
provincialism into the discard as have been other 
glories of the Middle Ages, and see and do things 
nationally. They point with pride to the work of 
Nikolaus von der Flueh, hermit of Sachseln, who, 
as mediator among the provincial, warring, jeal- 
ous cantonal factions, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century saved the confederated Swiss re- 
publics from disintegration. It was he who con- 
vinced the people through their leaders of the 
need of ‘‘a more perfect union.” And for centu- 
ries the Swiss have had their heart and brain 
strings tugged back and forth, all the time seek- 
ing to keep the golden mean between local self- 
government, their oldest heritage dating as far 
back as Wilhelm Tell and the other foundiig 
fathers, and the principle of a strong federal 
union, which once saved the separate cantonal 
republics from destruction at a critical hour. 


Thus far Fascism has had a comparatively 
slow expansion in Switzerland, having to date en- 
listed little, if any, support in the rural sections 
where the people have worshiped and practised 
pure democracy for centuries as part and parcel 
of their religion. The recent cantonal elections 
would seem to indicate that the Fascist move- 
ment is less strong at the moment than it was 
in the immediate past. 

In view of the amazing success that the Fascist 
or Nazi prinzip is having in Czechoslovakia and 
in other so-called democracies in Europe and 
South America, it remains to be seen whether 
Switzerland, or the Swiss republics, as the Swiss 
prefer to call themselves, will eventually also wel- 
come the return of the Caesars. At any rate, 
Pareto is at last speaking to the Swiss, among 
whom he lived so long, from the grave. 


For Old Times’ Sake 


They say you cannot smell 
A rose when you are laid 
Under the quiet shade; 
They say a vesper bell 


Cannot be heard at all 
When you are wrapped in earth 
A long tomorrow’s worth. 
They say a robin’s call 


Is only good for life. 

But if it’s not too much 

To ask let roses clutch 
My earthen breast; let strife 


Be conquered by the chimes 

From God’s tall throat nearby. 

Let robins flood the sky 

With music of old times. 
Joun Rosert QuINN. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE TODAY 


By WILLIAM M. AGAR 


ELIGIOUS and scientific thought are al- 
R ways important because they indicate the 
status of man’s knowledge of his purpose 

and environment. The relationship between the 
two is also important as an indicator of how thor- 
oughly man has grasped both the limitations im- 
posed on him by existence in the material universe 
and his connection with a vaster reality. This 
relationship has varied from one of bitter conflict 
to attempted reconciliation, not always based, 
however, on true understanding. At present there 
is a widespread belief that scientific thought is 
not opposed to religion and this is justified by the 


following facts: In the first place, it is now pretty, 
generally recognized that natural science cannot | 


deal with ultimates and, therefore, can_neither 
prove nor disprove religious truths;-sécondly, a 
very considerable number of scientists of high 
reputation have stated within recent years that 
scientific knowledge necessitates the recognition 
of a Creator; and, finally, the modern concept of 
the nature of matter has rendered a mechanistic 
view of the universe impossible. . 


These statements are true and they have con- 
siderable significance, but it is worth noting that 
the first and third are negative and that the sec- 
ond represents little if any change, for science 
has never actually affirmed a universe without a 
Creator. They mean little, in other words, un- 
less accompanied by a realization of why the 
changes came about and unless followed by a vig- 
orous attempt to found modern scientific thinking 
on a firm philosophical base. Just as most of the 
old conflicts between religion and science resulted 
more from misunderstanding than from inherent 
contradictions, and many attempts at reconcilia- 
tion strove merely to fit scientific discoveries into 
the current interpretation of Old Testament his- 
tory, so the modern attempt is likely to be abor- 
tive unless based on a clear understanding of the 
difficulties to be overcome. 


Mechanism—the idea that the universe is a 
machine grinding on to an end predetermined by 
its construction—has disappeared, but we dare 
not assume that it will not reappear or, even if 
it does not, that science will develop a concept of 
God acceptable to Christianity. ee was 
a plausible working hypothesis, and one which 
accounted for cause and effect, so long as it was 
based ultimately on an Uncaused Cause. But it 
tended to relegate to the minor réle of a master 
mechanic the Creator it knew must exist and then 
to forget Him entirely. It involved itself in an 
endless chain of secondary, predetermined causes 


—_ 


—a sort of revolving squirrel cage—from which 
there seemed to be no escape into the outer world 
of ultimate truth, even for the mind of man, for 
he had reached the point where he denied the 
value of the thoughts that led to any conclusion. 


That negation is what has now disappeared and 
it is our purpose to trace the causes of the change 
and indicate the larger problems which it initi- 
ates. Christian philosophy must step into the 
breach and lead the way; otherwise some new- 
named ism, chosen from the confusion of ancient 
errors, will usurp the now vacant throne. What- 
ever form this takes, science will not rest content, 
for sound factual knowledge will not for long 
base itself contentedly on unsound philosophic 
speculation; it will reject it and find comfort 
again in a narrow, uncritical empiricism. That is 
why this appears to be the acceptable time not 
only to reemphasize the need for a Creator but 
to show that Christian supernaturalism is the one 
mold within which science can develop unham- 
pered, since it encourages speculation of all kinds, 
affords thought a firm footing from which it can 
take off, and affirms a knowable link that joins 
this universe to its Originator. Those who feel 
no need for such a link, who prefer to bound their 
knowledge by sense impressions, can at least no 
longer claim science as their ally or regard their 
viewpoint as the logical, common sense one. 


Science once rejected philosophy as too specu- 
lative, but it has had its own chance to explain 
the universe and has repeatedly crashed against 
the barrier of ultimate causes. It is not too late 
to hope for its long delayed fusion with the sys- 
tem of philosophy which is thoroughly in accord 
with its own true aims. The medieval mind be- 
lieved in an order of absolute truth, and this has 
passed unchanged into Catholic philosophy today, 
serving to distinguish it from many other systems. 
Gilson wrote: 

Since faith could not possibly be proved by reason, 
the only hope of universalizing it was to make it at 
least acceptable to reason. Hence the remarkable 
emphasis laid by medieval theologians on the rational 
aspect of religious truth, as well as on the universal 
character of rational truth itself. 


This latter concept, lost to modern philosophy, 
is just what science has long been trying half un- 
consciously to reclaim, In fact the most profound 
message science has for the modern world is that 
every truth, whatever its source, must be utilized 
in building up our knowledge of the universe. 

Science began with observations of material 
things, and its own carefully chosen methodology 
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limits it to explaining material things in material 
terms. Consequently the escape from the circum- 
scriptions so imposed into the immaterial realm 
requires methods of thought and knowledge 
gained by means other than those of science. But 
the fact that this very limitation is now recog- 
nized is an important advance and it has de- 
stroyed the basis for conflict with the philosophy 
which recognizes the objective validity of all truth 
no matter from whence it comes. 


It may seem strange to say that science never 
afirmed a universe without God, for it is cer- 
tainly contrary to popular opinion, but it is true, 
nevertheless, in the sense that the leaders of sci- 
entific thought were always forced to admit the 
necessity of an Uncaused Cause back of the mani- 
festations of nature. This does not mean that 
there were not, or are not still, many scientists 
who think in terms of pure mechanism, but this 
is because their minds are circumscribed by the 
scientific outlook mentioned above. They do not 
realize its limits and, consequently, they do not 
care to look beyond it and speculate about how 
they know or what lies back of the phenomena 
which they perceive. 


Classical science grew up firmly based upon the 
concept of creation and God-given law. The Cre- 
ator was completely transcendent, that is, He ex- 
isted above and apart from the universe and was 
no longer interested in His creation once it had 
sprung from His mind full formed—but He was 
necessary. The laws which He made were un- 
changeable and the universe was therefore con- 
tingent, dependent upon the Creator, in a number 
of ways. Accepting, as self-evident, the first con- 
tingency, which is the fact of existence as opposed 
to non-existence, the world might still have been 
otherwise in two respects. The laws governing it 
might have been different, or, with the laws as 
they are, there could have been an infinite number 
of other worlds depending only upon the original 
distribution of matter and energy. This double 
contingency was recognized by La Place when he 
stated that his “World Spirit” would have to 
know the initial conditions as well as the laws in 
order to predict the exact state of the universe 
at any instant of time. A knowledge of the sum 
total of the initial conditions was, in practise, im- 
possible to attain, but the laws could be known 
and were thought to be mostly known. Since they 
were unchangeable and ruled every material par- 
ticle, every occurrence in nature became the neces- 
sary consequence of a long line of causes and was 
predetermined by the original act of creation. 


I need not trace here how life and finally man 
were brought under the same law, but this was 
accomplished to the satisfaction of many and free 
will became a meaningless term. It, and the soul, 
objective right and wrong, and all values were 
seen as illusory, and as eventually explainable in 


material terms. This was where science conflicted 
with Christianity and seemed to many to close the 
way to God and to everlasting life—not by deny- 
ing the need for a God. 

If anything exists there must be an Ultimate 
Being capable of causing it. As Alfred Noyes 
wrote in Unknown God”’: 

The man who asks, “Where did the Ultimate 
Being come from?” has discovered the whole ground 
for religion. It is just because there is no possible 
answer that we say of being in its ultimate aspect 

_ that it is supernatural. 

So agnosticism was the philosophy of the day 
since it could recognize the Uncaused Cause and, 
by claiming that Its nature was forever unknow- 
able, separate It from the “real,” the obvious 
world of experience whose fundamental struc- 
ture was based upon the material particle, plus 
energy to work it, plus space and time to work in. 

It is strange how much the agnostics knew 
about the Unknowable through what Herbert 
Spencer called “inferences.” The Unknowable 
was absolute, infinite, independent, but—and here 
is the error that sterilized their thought—It was 
incapable of entering into an intelligible relation 
with Its creation. On the other hand, Christian- 
ity, which has never claimed that man could com- 
pletely comprehend God, since that, in its very 
nature, would be unthinkable, does claim that God 
has revealed sufficient of Himself to make men 
aware of His unutterable splendor and infinite love 
—‘“stooping to man that man might rise to God.” 

This belief that God not only could but has 
revealed Himself to man is, as Noyes has writ- 
ten, “. . . not only a Christian hypothesis—it is 
the master key to the world’s philosophy and 
bridges an otherwise unbridgeable gap.” Without 
this bridge, man’s thinking led him to sense the 
fundamental insecurity of a philosophy based only 
on observation of nature but that was as far as it 
could go. The material world then seemed obvi- 
ous and easy to explain, so why bother about 
things that refused to subject themselves to the 
scientific method—until such time, at least, as ad- 
vancing knowledge brought them within its sway? 

The gradual breakdown of the certainty of 
the self-sufficiency of this method, following on 
fundamental upsets in science itself, has brought 
about a reversal of trend. The transformation 
was accomplished by means of several important 
steps whose development overlapped in time and 
whose results are similar in that they combined 
to destroy the old concepts of matter, energy and 
causal law. Matter, electricity and energy have 
all been divided into discrete parts, that is, there 
can only be certain’ definite quantities of these 
things—a minimum amount and multiples of that 
—instead of infinite possible variations. There 1s 
also no a-priori reason why this treatment may not 
necessarily spread to include time, space and motion 
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Furthermore, the recently current wave theory 
of radiant energy has been superseded. It has 
not been destroyed by a new form of corpuscular 
theory but both are incorporated in a concept 
which combines wave and corpuscle and regards 
that as the fundamental constituent of what used 
to be called “solid matter.” Experiment has 
shown that when electrons are shot through a 
thin metal sheet they give concentric diffraction 
patterns similar to those produced by X-rays and 
explainable as the result of the interference of 
waves. It has always been easy to visualize an 
electron as a particle, however small it might ac- 
tually be, but it cannot now be regarded as such. 
It is a complex entity made up of a disturbed 
area, or center, and an accompanying train of 
waves. The center moves more slowly than the 
waves and indicates the position of the electron 
—within limits. If a long “‘wave” of red light is 
used to reveal it, its position is very vague be- 
cause the electron is so much smaller than the 
unit used to locate it; but, if a short “wave” of 
blue light with its higher energy content is used, 
the electron is knocked out of position and there- 
fore cannot be located at all. 


Such a center of disturbance can perhaps best 
be visualized by likening it to the center of a 
hurricane which is crossed by the waves raised by 
gales blowing in from all directions. The center 
moves more slowly than the waves, it alone is 
not the hurricane but it reveals its position and 
the hurricane travels with it. These centers rep- 
resent some periodic changes which J. W. N. Sul- 
livan in “The Limitations of Science’? compares 
to the immaterial waves of depression, or loyalty, 
or even of suicide, which may sweep over a nation. 
But, whatever they may be, they cannot be re- 
garded as solid, material particles and their indi- 
vidual illusiveness introduces the Principle of 
Indeterminancy founded directly on the fact that 
the course of nature cannot be observed without 
disturbing it. In other words, nature in large 
masses follows certain patterns but the behavior 
of individual particles is not determinable. 


As a consequence of this, statistical law and 
the theory of probability have replaced the no- 
tion of causal law. This statistical law was first 
introduced into physical science in the field of 
thermodynamics and long existed side by side 
with the other, but it has now captured the whole 
field of science except that dealing with small 
numbers of, or individual, ‘“wave-packets” to 
which, naturally, such laws cannot apply. 

Closely allied with these changes are the results 
of the Theory of Relativity which, in spite of its 
real complexities, and the unreal things that have 
been said about it, accounts for a number of 
things in a way no other theory has been able to 
do. Newton, for instance, developed a law stat- 
ing how gravitation worked, and this was very 


nearly exact in most instances. It treated ~— 
as a force but did not explain why there was su 

a thing, for gravity differs from every other 
known force in that it is instantaneous, it cannot 
be shielded, and it is independent of the thermal 
condition of the attracting bodies. Relativity does 
not treat it as a force at all but regards it as the 
necessary consequence of the curvature which 
space assumes in the neighborhood of matter. 
Relativity also brings space and time into an un- 
derstandable relationship and indicates the fun- 
damental similarity between physiological time 
(marked for each individual by the wearing out 
of his organs), and time as a dimension in each 
individual’s frame of references. 

The measure of the unidirectional character of 
time which is realized subjectively by each of us 
in our acknowledgment of the fact that we can 
go back and forth in space but only forward in 
time, and which is inherent in all philosophical 
speculation, is measurable in science only by an 
increase in entropy (the index of energy which 
has been dissipated to an unavailable form) ; but 
the point is that it is measurable, that it indicates 
an origin in the finite past, and that time, space 
and “matter” can only coexist—they are all parts 
of the same creation. The question, “What ex- 
isted before space ?”’—as an objection to the idea 
of creation—can no longer be posed separately 
and the fact that we cannot imagine space not 
existing does not enter into the picture at all. 
When the Creative Act caused the universe to 
exist, time and space and “matter” began. We 
no longer have something (matter) occupying 
preexisting space, to which something happens in 
time (energy is applied)—we have only action 
which occupies both space and time. We also no 
longer deal with matter and energy by means of 
the old calculus of infinite variation, but by means 
of the theory of probability. 

(This article will be concluded in next weck’s issue.) 


Midnight in Silver 
(Lake W innipesaukee) 


Not elsewhere are such luminous designs; 

The irridescence of a silver fish; 

The common things of earth turned silverish, 
And hills and water shaped in silver lines. 
There are no images to fit this hour, 

Where one may watch the artful midnight come 

Like some old craftsman of Byzantium; 

To shape each tree into a silver tower; 


Silver as frail as bubbles of old grief; 
Silver as thin as any poplar leaf. 
Again will midnight pass, and morning break 
Across the broken silver of the lake; 
There will be silver heights the planets climb, 
But not this silver hour out of time! 
Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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A CHURCH OF THE SACRAMENTS 


By PETER MORAN 


Santa Clara, in Cuba, stands an old 

church of strong masonry and well pro- 
portioned. It is older than the oldest church in 
America and bears a name that is worth remem- 
bering: Iglesia del Buen Viaje—Church of the 
Good Journey. 

Every Catholic church is a guiding post, a rest- 
ing place on the road of life, a shelter in storm, 
a table of refreshment, and an abode of peace. 
It is the sacraments that make it what it means 
to the individual soul; pilgrims and strangers as 
we are, it is for all the “Church of the Good Jour- 
ney.” There are sacraments for all phases of 
life: from the cradle when Baptism confers new 
birth upon the soul that had existence since God 
spoke the fiat of its life, and gave it His image, 
to the deathbed when Extreme Unction strength- 
ens the soul departing to eternity, where it shall 
hear judgment on the promises made at the laver 
of regeneration. 

To propose a Church of the Sacraments 1s as 
logical as a syllogism; and logic belongs in archi- 
tecture as in argument. The divine logic of the 
sacraments i 0 no defending. Since they are 
the essence of our religion, they become essential 
in a church. That a Church of the Sacraments is 
logical and liturgical merits an explanation. The 
proposal holds the virtue of completeness, em- 
bracing all the sacraments, and from an architec- 
tural viewpoint accommodates itself to any size 
church, be it cathedral or parish edifice, and fits 
in with any type of architecture. 


The Holy Eucharist: In every Catholic Church 
the sanctuary is dominant because the Holy 
Eucharist is the supreme sacrament. The ad- 
mirable and characteristic feature of the true 
Roman basilica is that all lines of the perspective 
converge upon the high altar which, surrounded 
by its baldachin, and enthroned in the terminal 
apse, was plainly intended to be the focus of sight 
and the center of adoration. Here Saint Thomas 
Aquinas may be quoted to advantage for in his 
saying is found the justification for a Church of 
the Sacraments: 


All the sacraments seem to be ordained to this one 
as to their end, for it is manifest that the sacrament 
of Order is ordained to the consecration of the 
Eucharist; and the sacrament of Baptism to the re- 
ception of the Eucharist; while a man is perfected 
by Confirmation so as not to fear to abstain from 
this sacrament. By Penance and Extreme Unction 


O° THE big square of the little city of 


man is prepared to receive the Body of Christ worth- . 


ily. And Matrimony, at least in its signification, 


touches this sacrament in so far as it signifies the 
union of Christ and the Church, of which union the 
Eucharist is a figure. 


Baptism: In ancient times the baptistry was 
often a building apart from the church, as in 
Florence and Pisa. In modern construction it is 
usually an adjunct to the church, and is occasion- 
ally an integral part of the structure as in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York. The baptistry is the 
gateway of the good journey and is located near 
the narthex. In addition to the font with a paint- 
ing of Christ’s baptism by Saint John above it, 
the chapel may contain a shrine of the Holy Child- 
hood, and thus becomes a “Children’s Chapel.” 

Penance: The liturgy of Holy Saturday calls 
original sin the felix culpa, not because of its heri- 
tage of human frailty, but because it brought us 
a Divine Redeemer. Our own sins need many a 
mea culpa! The sacrament of Penance is the heal- 
ing station on the good journey where the lost 
are restored, the wanderer welcomed, and the 
wounded given Samaritan mercy. The importance 
of Penance for sinners deserves a chapel: it is no 
new notion to give that sacrament a chapel for 


its confessionals. Confession is not an easy mat- _ 


ter. A great crucifix, its pedestal bearing the 
prayer, “Ave Crux Spes Unica,” is an aid to con- 
trition. The “Chapel of Forgiveness” contributes 
the salutary reminder of amendment, penance 
and perseverance. “Take up thy cross and fol- 
low Me.” 


In large parish churches another confessional 


may be placed in the chapel of Holy Orders, and — 


if need be in that of Extreme Unction. On all 


confessionals texts carved above the entrances re- — 


mind the penitent that the narrow gate and nar- 
row way is the safe path for pilgrims. A variety 
of texts may be found in Holy Scripture and the 
liturgy which proclaim Penance the sacrament of 
mercy. One from the Missal fits the confessional: 
‘Locus iste a Deo factus est inaestimable sacra 
mentum est’’; or from the Breviary: “Locus iste — 
sanctus est in quo sacerdos orat pro peccatis , 
populi.”’ 

Confirmation: An altar of the Holy Ghost — 
is exceptional in our churches. Cardinal Manning — 
regarded devotion to the Holy Spirit next in need — 
to the sacrament of the Eucharist. Pentecost is a _ 
splendid feast of the Church; its ancient Sequence — 


is a glorious hymn and stirring prayer. One — 
stanza might well be over a confessional: : 


Lava quod est sordidum 
Riga quod est aridum 


Sana quod est saucium aa 
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Our school children recite the pentecostal “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus’ every day. From childhood we 
are taught that He is the —s spirit of the 
Church; that He is the inspirer of souls and the 
inflamer of hearts. A greater reverence and de- 
sire for continuance of the gifts bestowed in Con- 
firmation are accentuated by the “Chapel of the 
Holy Spirit.” “Datuis fidelibus in te confitentibus 
sacrum septenarium.”’ 

A visit to the cathedral in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, is a happy pilgrimage. The symbolism sur- 
rounding its imposing high altar conveys a needed 
message. Above the altar is a representation of 
the Holy Spirit; flowing from that symbol are 
seven streams of light to indicate the sevenfold 
gifts of Confirmation. Around the altar are seven 
pierced openings filled with leaded glass typifying 
the sacraments through which Christ’s merits come 
to us. “Haurietis aquas de fontibus salvatoris.” 


The seven doors of the St. Louis cathedral, 
opening from the narthex to the nave, with their 
finely executed carvings, are emblematic of the 
sacramental life for the faithful within the 
Church of God. 

Matrimony: Saint Paul, in his epistle to the 
Ephesians exhorting them on the mutual duties 
of husband and wife, ends with a striking sentence 
extolling marriage: “This is a great sacrament; 
but I speak in Christ and in the Church.” Else- 
where, while upholding the sacredness of mar- 
riage, he praises virginity as a more excellent 
virtue. The suggestion that the ‘Marriage 
Chapel” be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin may 
seem at first sight somewhat inappropriate. Her 
marriage was in no sense what marriage really 
means. We avoid the honorable word by using 
“espoused”; “‘mystic marriage” describes the bond 
of union between Christ and women saints. When 
we remember the sanctification of marriage by 
His presence and miracle, there can be no better 
patron for the “great sacrament” than His 
Mother. Saint John begins the narrative of the 


joyful nuptials and the happy changing of the. 


water into wine with the sentence that becomes 
a reason not based on sentiment: “There was a 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, and the Mother 
of Jesus was there.” Naturally, the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s Chapel is placed on the Epistle or Gospel 
side of the sanctuary. Its larger dimensions make 
it available for small weddings, and for the Re- 
pository on Holy Thursday. Another name, 
“Galilee Chapel,” has an old tradition in its favor. 


Holy Orders: Under certain circumstances 
‘wo sacraments may be received without the pres- 
ence of a priest: Baptism and Matrimony. There 
's no need to enlarge upon that statement here. 
The bie: is the usual minister of the sacraments. 
Valid ordination is a necessary requisite. The 
decision of the Church on Anglican Orders is 
argument enough that the Church cannot survive 


without the sacrament of Holy Orders. The 
priesthood is all important in the method chosen 
by Christ for the welfare of His enduring Church. 

The ‘Priests’ Chapel” brings truths to mind: 
the sacredness of the priesthood, and the sanctity 
which some priests have attained. In the calendar 
of the saints are many blessed with the priest- 
hood; their names are given to our churches, from 
the Apostles to the great missionaries of the 
Faith, from humble parish priests like the Curé 
of Ars, to great bishops like Ambrose and Augus- 
tine. Each chapel is a quiet place for private de- 
votion, and all need not be of the same propor- 
tions. In the “Priests’ Chapel” youth may pray 
for guidance to determine whether their vocation 
be a call from God. There too the parishioners 
may pray for priests at home, and missionaries 
in far lands. The propagation of the Faith is the 
supreme concern of the Church. 


Extreme Unction: The chapel in honor of 
this sacrament marks the end of the good journey. 
The sacrament is administered at the bed of sick- 
ness when death is drawing near. The oleum 
infirmorum is brought from the church to the 
home. This chapel might contain the ambry for 
the Holy Oils, provided a watch-light be kept 
burning. “Watch ye and pray, because ye know 
not the day nor the hour.” 


The best thing in life is a happy death. What 
better saint than its patron, Saint Joseph? There 
also might well be a little shrine to Saint Monica. 
Her death-bed request of her son, Augustine, can 
be every Catholic’s frequent prayer: “Lay my 
body where you will, and be not anxious about 
it; only this I beg of you: remember me before 
the altar of God wherever you are.” The grace 
we sorely need in our departing hour, may be 
often asked as we journey on in youth, and old 
age, in the “Chapel of a Happy Death.” 


The Choir: In accordance with the Motu 
Proprio the choir, separated by iron grilles, is 
placed near the sanctuary. An extension of the 
Blessed Virgin’s Chapel gives a suitable and inex- 
pensive location. Such a setting is an advantage 
where a chancel choir is practical. The choir so 
placed gives opportunity for impressive develop- 
ment of the end wall of the nave. To facilitate 
that development, the narthex is exterior. A great 
window is almost a sacramental remembrance on 
leaving the Church. 


Of necessity this outline neglects much that 
pertains to a church. In the Church of the Sac- 
raments there is room for other shrines besides 
the chapels of the sacraments. Parish devotions 
vary, and in keeping with the freedom which the 
Church bestows; the Via Dolorosa is never neg- 
lected. That traditional devotion becomes a 
theme in itself deserving more than passing men- 
tion. It has been discussed elsewhere (THE 
CoMMONWEAL for November 29, 1935). 
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Inscriptions have decorative as well as instruc- 
tive value. Appropriate texts give interest to any 
scheme of embellishment; whether they are in- 
scribed in Latin or in the vernacular is for the 
architect and client to decide. Latin lends a note 
of mystery without hiding the meaning; people 
are led to inquire, and perhaps are provoked to 
remember. Decision on that point can hardly be 
final. One need not “search the Scriptures” for 
texts suitable to the several chapels; a Concord- 
ance abounds in suggestions. One from the Psalm- 
ist, the ‘Ex ore infantium,”’ is a delight that speaks 
wonders in the “Children’s Chapel”: “Out of the 
mouth of infants thou has perfected praise’’ 
(Psalm viii, 2). And a lesson os adults is given 
in: ‘Behold the inheritance of the Lord are chil- 
dren” (Psalm cxxvi, 3). 

In the Antwerp Museum there is a beautiful 
triptych, which once was an altar-piece, by Rogier 


Van Der Weyden. The central panel is a Cruci- 
fixion with a priest offering Mass in the chancel 
background, The complete motive of the paint- 
ing is “The Seven Sacraments.” What is worthy 
of canvas is worthy of stone. 


The Church of the Sacraments, as outlined, | 


has been designed by the firm of O’Meara and 
Hills, architects, and G. E. Quick, associate, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. It might bear any of the 


names given to our churches. Its own title is suit- — 


able to a new parish, where another has not been 


accepted. It is a very satisfying church. Its Nor- 


man heritage shows fine restraint. Simplicity and 
sincerity are outstanding. There is a quality of 
restful strength revealed in the drawings. It has 
the dignity that a Catholic church deserves. Its 
baldachin altar dominates the composition. When 
the walls are lifted up, the architects’ achieve- 
ment will be notable. 


PHELPS OF YALE 


By JOSEPH J. REILLY 


Y FIRST glimpse of Professor William 
M Lyon Phelps dates back to a Monday 
noon in September, 1910, when 150 of us 
(graduate students and privileged seniors) were 
assembled in a big lecture-room of Lampson Hall 
at Yale for a course in Elizabethan drama. On 
the stroke of twelve-thirty an alert figure in grey 
flannels entered, walked quickly to the desk, swept 
the group with an appraising glance, and began 
to talk. I missed the opening remarks for I was 
busy registering the speaker's appearance. He 
was above the medium height with good shoul- 
ders slightly marked by the scholar’s stoop and a 
well-poised head crowned by iron-grey hair. The 
eyes were keen and kindly, the mouth generous 
and finely shaped such as men have who accom- 
plish things with seemingly little effort, who are 
tolerant and enjoy laughter, and whom life loves 
because they love life and refuse to let it weigh 
too heavily on mind and heart. 


As he was one of the magnets that drew me to 
the Graduate School at Yale I knew something 
of his career. He was New Haven born, a grad- 
uate of Yale in the class of ’87, with an M.A. 
from Harvard and a year’s teaching experience 
there crowned by a Ph.D. from his own university 
on whose staff he had already served for eighteen 

ears. As a lad he loved literature and history, 
i on intimate terms with Shakespeare’s plays 
at twelve and shedding tears over the downfall of 
the Athenian expedition to Syracuse. In mathe- 
matics he remained deaf and blind in college no 
less than in high school. Once in a course given 
by Professor Sumner he was confronted with a set 


of figures designed to show the financial condition 
of a bank. He scanned them carefully and pro- 
nounced the institution in perfect shape. ‘Perfect 
shape!” echoed the astounded Sumner. ‘‘Why, 
that bank failed two weeks ago.” 


My first class with Billy Phelps was unfor- — 


gettable. 
chair creaked; not a man moved; not a pair of 


For sixty minutes we listened. Nota 


eyes left the speaker’s face; every word “regis- — 
tered.” It was a revelation of great teaching and — 
a great teacher. What did he talk about? About © 
the origins of the drama, although, to be frank, — 


I should have to delve into my still treasured note- 
books to recover details. But my unaided memory 
still recalls that the lecture was scholarly, touched 
with occasional wit and frequent humor, and bril- 
liant with those penetrating flashes that cast light 
into dark corners, illumine dim by-paths, and point 
the way to realms of gold where the mind finds 
knowledge and the spirit refreshment. ‘I love to 


teach,” said Professor Phelps once, ‘‘as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a_ 


singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to 
run a race.” Of course there were weak brothers 


among his students but if they had wit they stood © 


more than half redeemed. One of his pet stories 


concerns a lazy lad who summed up his knowledge — 
of Browning’s life thus: ‘‘Browning died in 1889. 


What a shame- 


In that same year I was born. 
ful exchange!” 


I have had my share of great teachers but the 


crowning stroke of Bi ag fortune was to sit 
under Billy Phelps. e is scholar, inte 
and stimulator, his gifts so admirably balanced 
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that with him scholarship ceases to be a leaden- 
footed plodder, and, transformed, goes “sounding 
on its way” full of buoyancy and zest. In spite of 
ears of research his lectures made the dry bones 
of Elizabethan drama live again. Under his magic 
touch a heroine of Beaumont and F letcher became 
as radiant as yesterday's debutante; a villain of 
Ford or Massinger as real as your auto mechanic. 
Whether in or out of his professorial chair 
Billy Phelps has never held literature at arm’s 
length. He did not invest it with the strange 
pseudo-reverence which attends so much college 
teaching of English, as if one were veritably in 
the presence of the dead. He sees all great litera- 
ture as a living thing, as vital as the humanity it 
reflects wherein the tears, laughter and yearning 
of unnumbered yesterdays are one with the pas- 
sions of today. To him Ottima, Beatrix Esmond, 
and Ruth “standing amid the alien corn,” Mal- 
volio, Uncle Toby and Huckleberry Finn are our 
contemporaries. He is what Hazlitt would call 
an “onlooker” at life first, a professor of litera- 
ture afterward. He is enthusiastic about books 
but more enthusiastic about humanity; he puts 
both in the right perspective and keeps them there. 
He and Pedantry have not even a bowing ac- 
quaintance. If you know his books you agree at 
once; if you do not, read fer a start his ‘““Brown- 
ing and Hoe to Know Him,” full of insight and 
enthusiasm and, incidentally, the best introduction 

to the great Victorian ever written. 
He has 


His taste is extraordinarily catholic. 
written on eighteenth-century romanticism, on the 
novel, the Bible, contemporary drama, and latter- 
day poetry; has edited several plays of Shake- 
speare as well as volumes by Chapman, Gray, 

hackeray, Stevenson, O. Henry and Kipling. 
He delights in good plays, clever essays, stimu- 
lating criticism, a vivid biography, and fine poetry, 
lectures on them and writes about them with con- 
tagious enthusiasm. He has a weakness for 
“thrillers,” considers Henry James’s “Turn of 
the Screw” the very best of the brand, and con- 
fesses that after reading it he was afraid to go 
upstairs to bed. 

Billy Phelps’s enthusiasm points to another of 
his secrets. Whether he writes or lectures he 
stirs people to see good plays, to read good books, 
to think about them, and to understand why they 
are good, which is a gift in itself. This gift be- 
comes genius when one considers that his follow- 
ing is recruited from every class, type and pro- 
fession which still refuses to believe that matter 
dominates mind. It is not surprising to find under- 
graduates, alumnal associations and commence- 
ment throngs among his army of readers and audi- 
ences, but it is amazing to see that army widen out 
to include the idle rich and the overworked poor, 
complacent rotarians, busy mothers, harassed 

ool teachers and tired business men. 


Billy Phelps has other secrets, among them the 
fact that he is an optimist, outspoken and un- 
ashamed. The pessimism of conviction he can 
understand as he proved when he wrote with in- 
sight and comprehension of the arch-pessimist, 
Hardy. But the pessimism of pose and of jaded 
nerves he ridicules, sometimes with biting irony 
but mostly by the eloquence of his sanity and opti- 
mism. His optimism is built to stay, for it is based 
on faith in all things that are lovely and of good 
report. It stands the test of a rigorous examina- 
tion and does not break down when put to trial. 
It asks nothing of your digestion, your purse or 
your vanity; it asks a great deal of your will- 
power and your common sense. Billy Phelps says 
that contentment and happiness are such precious 
things that you must fight hard to get them and 
fight even harder to keep them. He is that kind 
of fighter himself. If you doubt it, read his little 
book called “Happiness” and, when you have a 
chance, take a good look at his mouth and chin. 


There is nothing parochial about Billy Phelps. 
His interests overflow all academic bounds. He 
frequently slips down to New York for first nights 
and never misses those occasional revivals of dra- 
matic classics by which Manhattan seeks to save 
the artistic soul of America. He loves grand 
opera, worships Wagner, and after valiantly sup- 
porting the movement to establish a great sym- 
phony orchestra in New Haven he became presi- 
dent of the association which supports it. He is 
deeply interested in the movement for civic reper- 
tory theatres and with voice, pen and purse has 
backed it gallantly. He keeps in touch with move- 
ments in literature and drama at Paris, Berlin and 
London, knows personally the outstanding leaders 
in both arts at all three centers, and somehow 
finds time to alternate internationally in the réles 
of host and guest. Though a citizen of the world 
he finds New Haven a blessed spot and proves it 
is close to his heart by taking an active part in 
every drive for local betterment. 

There is nothing warped about Billy Phelps. 
He thinks straight, talks straight and looks you 
straight in the eye, usually with a twinkle in his 
own. When the pseudo-intelligentsia have claimed 
for their sole possession the terms “artistic,” 
“candid” and ‘“‘true to life,” and have affixed to 
their opponents the epithets “puritanical,” “nar- 
row” and “pharisaical,” Billy Phelps has not 
raised his voice in protest. He has let the pseudo- 
intelligentsia go noisily on their way and-he has 
gone quietly—and effectively—on his. It is only 
when they have claimed the honors of canonization 
for some of their idols that he has shown any con- 
cern and then has debunked them with a = Sane 

Billy Phelps has still other secrets which help 
to explain his wide appeal. One is his human 
quality which is felt in all his lectures and writings 
and is a delight to everyone who knows him per- 
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sonally. It reveals itself in a variety of ways. In 
his courses he did not oppress his students with 
irrelevant details nor plume himself on the num- 
ber of hours he could immure them in the library. 
His teaching instinct convinced him that, once 
you got a student fascinated with his work, you 
would not need to drive him and you could not 
hold him back. He appreciates highly a certain 
old adage known to fame and will not have Jack 
a dull boy (nor Billy either) for want of recrea- 
tion. He is an early riser but his busiest day 
does not close without a round of golf or tennis. 
In his prep-school teaching days he coached base- 
ball, football, tennis and hockey, still loves sports, 
and never fails to attend a Harvard-Yale game. 
He is no academic onlooker, glorying in neutrality, 
but, like all red-blooded men, an avowed partizan. 
When he was once asked which he would rather 
do, discover a beautiful poem or see Yale defeat 
Harvard on the gridiron, he answered: “I never 
smashed my hat over a beautiful poem.” 


To examine into Billy Phelps’s “secrets’’ is to 
understand how and why he has become a guide 
and philosopher to a country-wide audience which 
extends far beyond the sound of his voice. He 
has, however, done more than that. He has 
achieved a peculiarly personal triumph. Hundreds 
of people who have never heard him lecture (al- 
though he has lectured in every state in the 
Union) but whose acquaintance is based on his 
books and articles have come to regard him as 
nothing less than an intimate personal friend. 
Why? The answer is to be found in Billy Phelps’s 
personality. It is a personality which pervades 
everything he does or says and charms everyone. 
When as cub instructor he summered abroad he 
had no difficulty in persuading staid old profes- 
sors to sit up talking books with him till three in 
the morning. If he dines alone in some hotel hun- 
dreds of miles from New Haven strangers who 
once heard him lecture seek him out to pay their 
respects. If he is a passenger on a branch train 
in the Grand Canyon the locomotive fireman on 
a day off joins him for a chat. Distinguished for- 
eign writers who lecture at Yale find his home 
their Mecca, and lucky members of the Eliza- 
bethan Club crowd his library to share in their 
stimulating talk. Let him give a lecture anywhere 
from New York to Seattle and he is besieged by 
people with requests for his autograph, with invi- 
tations to luncheon or dinner, or with messages 
from old friends and former students. 


Five years ago this June, at sixty-eight, Billy 
Phelps retired from the faculty at Yale. Today 
at seventy-three he is busier than ever, still writ- 
ing, still lecturing, still championing the things of 
the mind and the spirit. ‘My idea of happiness,” 
he told me once, “is to be chronically overworked 
at what one loves to do.” Verily Billy Phelps is 
a happy man. 


SPAIN’S GREAT CENTURY 
By PHILIP BURNHAM 


URING recent publishing seasons, the flood of books 

on contemporary Spain has been regularly supple- 
mented by studies of Spanish history, and two of the most 
recent of these deal in their various ways with the great- 
est period of Spanish history, the sixteenth century.’ 
“Philip II” and “The Golden Century of Spain’ re- 
semble each other in only one way: they both deny the 
by now old-fashioned conception of anti-Catholic historical 
writers, especially the shallowly pro-British ones, that 
Spain in the century of the Armada was a savage country, 
obscured by all vice, superstition and ignorance, and 
diabolically governed by cruel and inhuman autocrats. 
On the contrary, both histories show that at the com- 
mencement of our modern era Spain burst forth with 
creative energy of stupefying intensity, her country and 
the whole world reflecting a religious, moral, intellectual, 
artistic and political achievement which is hard to con- 
vey even in long books. ‘Teresa, John of the Cross, 
Ignatius, Suarez; Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Calderon 
de la Barca; the creators of the Escorial and Spanish 
painting; the Conquistadores and the administrators of a 
large part of Europe, America and Asia—make up a large 
fraction of Europe’s grandeur. 


Professor Davies does not try overtly to draw lessons 
from the record of Spain’s brief, if unassailable, pre- 
eminence. He is an urbane scholar, unprejudiced in his 
appreciation of past men and events, and loath to voice 
prophecy or explain any specific philosophy of history. 
In “The Golden Century of Spain” there are no pre- 
arranged theories to hang dates on, but the book has, 
nevertheless, a pleasing unity. Perhaps it is largely stylis- 
tic, or comes from a careful outline of events. It includes, 
however, a logical treatment of proximate causes—a care- 
ful and beautifully precise marshaling of pertinent in- 
formation on the things that preceded, accompanied and 
followed the central happenings and persons and institu- 
tions of Spain from 1504 into the seventeenth century— 
and it embodies a consistent broadness of human interests. 
This broadness of outlook is limited by no severe secular- 
ism, and, one may say of course, by no nationalistic 
blindness. 

“It is fitting,” the author sums up, “that a history of 
Spain in her Golden Century should conclude with an 
account of her religion. For religion is the chief of those 
imponderable factors that account for the rise and decline 
of nations.” 

Religion as a_ historical force, being spiritual, is 
necessarily imponderable, and its efficiency in history as 
the will of God can be known only absolutely or ulti- 
mately; in the life of a particular nation its effectiveness 
can only be inferred with admitted tentativeness on the 
basis of its fruits, an empirical conclusion from evidence. 


' The Golden Century of Spain, by R. Trevor Davies. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 

Philip II, by William Thomas Walsh. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 
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Professor Davies shows that the Spain of his period was 
great, and also, what his countrymen have so much denied, 
something like reasonable and wholesome. The evidence 
he presents also leads inescapably to an appreciation of 
the Catholic Church as leaven for that greatness and as 
an institution exhibiting holy characteristics and marred 
by far fewer human blemishes than the ordinary northern 
historian of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
would permit one to realize. 

The biography, “Philip II,” is a long collection of 
essays anid observations on contemporary and _ sixteenth- 
century affairs, together with a history of the Jews and 
the annals of an important man who had far too many 
jobs. The observations on such current matters as the 
League of Nations, Communism, the Civil War in Spain, 
the partition of Palestine, the Masonic movement, and 
totalitarianism, are interjected lessons from history, the 
conclusions asserted with the intermediate constructions 
of logic or emotion taken for granted. Some of the essays 
on sixteenth-century affairs, such, for instance, as those on 
the death of Don Carlos and Don Juan, seem in them- 
selves able and persuasive; more of them appear to be 
eccentrically out of proportion, and few of them are inte- 
grated into the biography. ‘The story of Philip is told 
rather strictly by chronology. The great themes, bellig- 
erently drummed upon, do not seem to be derived strictly 
enough from the factual material, and the factual ma- 


_ terial is too little organized in itself to bring unity to the 


immense, colorful, and sometimes contradictory detail 
recorded. 

The great historical themes in this biography are not 
as simple as they might at first appear. 

The biographer attributes this opinion to his subject: 
“The world in his view was divided into two principal 
parts: Christendom, the kingdom of Christ on earth, of 
which Spain has been, was, and would be the chief de- 
fender; and the kingdom of Antichrist, growing up like 
tares in the field of wheat, a tacit federation of Jews, 
Marranos, Mohammedans, the various squabbling sects 
of Protestants, and the lukewarm or fatuously blind or 
hypocritical Catholics boring from within to the advantage 
of the enemy without.” 

Most explicitly the author states for himself: “. . . the 
battle of the armies of Christ and the Antichrist. What- 
ever the apparent temporary causes, most modern conflicts 
have been camouflaged skirmishes of this essential struggle. 
There is no other important issue in the world.” 

This tangibly conceived drama, this identification of cer- 
tain known human groups with supernatural forces, 
might appear clear almost to the point of simplicism, but 
a reader finds difficulties in working it out. 


The whole force of the biography leads to the position 
that there are no degrees in the possession of truth, that 
grace is restricted to the visible body of the Church, that 
the Light does, in fact, not enlighten every man that comes 
into this world. ‘Philip II so clearly perceived that 
Christ in this world dwelt in the one holy and apostolic 
Catholic Church of Rome, and nowhere else, and that 
the salvation of men depended literally, as He had plainly 
said, upon their acceptance of this fact... .” This and 


the whole book might readily seem more than a statement 
of the dogma that outside the Church there is no 
salvation. 


Concerning that “The Catholic Encyclopedia declares: 
“The foolish and unchristian maxim that those who 
are outside the Church must for that very reason be eter- 
nally lost is no legitimate conclusion from Catholic dogma. 
... The gentle breathing of grace is not confined within 
the walls of the Catholic Church, but reaches the hearts 
of many who stand afar, working in them the marvel of 
justification and thus ensuring the eternal salvation of 
numberless men who either, like upright Jews and pagans, 
do not know the true Church, or, like so many Protestants 
educated in gross prejudice, cannot appreciate her true 
nature.” 

Flowing from a kind of confidence at one’s ability to 
separate on earth the sheep from the goats is a super- 
unsentimental attitude toward intolerance. Except in a 
brief and careful explanation of the réle of the Spanish 
Inquisition, there is slight distinction made here between 
religious, practical civic, and political tolerance; between 
objective and formal heresy; and between the status of 
heretics and of infidels: 


“The lives of a few agitators, most of them descendants 
of the Jews who had summoned the Mohammedans to 
ravage Spain for nearly eight centuries, were to be sacri- 
ficed to keep peace and unity in Spain. Germany had 
had her Peasants’ War, and in the next century would 
know the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, with the 
butchery of many thousands, the waste of farms and cities, 
and a people forever divided, all as a result of the toler- 
ance of Charles.” 


“It is to be feared that the Guises and other choice 
spirits of the sixteenth century would have smiled at some 
of the well-intentioned efforts of our more peaceful times 
to apologize for acts [in this case, the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre] which seemed to them normal measures of 
defense, to which free men might be driven by the enemies 
of orderly society.” 


Recognizing the ultimate truth of the fact that the 
only important issue in history is the progress of the City 
of God, we must still admit that we cannot follow that 
progress directly. The sign of the cross rarely appears 
over marching armies. Even knowing the ultimate des- 
tiny of mankind, a historian may not presume to know 
what the finger of God is writing in a particular skirmish. 
What revelation can assure one that at the time of the 
Armada, Philip “had against him in singular unity all 
the ‘elements of the international and mystical opposition 
to the Church of Christ”? It is clear that the Pope, for 
instance, was no more than lukewarm, and that the re- 
maining English Catholics rallied against him and that 
the French were definitely distrustful. Professor Walsh 
himself later registers a reservation: “To have it [the 
Catholic Faith] restored in such as way as to add to the 
political power and prestige of Spain, under whose em- 
braces the Holy See was sometimes almost smothered, 
might not be the lesser of two evils.” Such a contradic- 
tion to the main theme might well have been carried along 
more consistently. 
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A historian must not be scornful of looking at “ap- 
parent temporary causes.” Studying these is his particular 
duty. He cannot dispense himself from a vulgar concern 
in immediate causes and as many mediate causes as he 
can find. This book seems to have a kind of inverted 
secularism. Recognizing the primary importance of the 
prosperity of the Church we can see, it seems to slight 
some of the influences that affect that prosperity. Direct 
governmental action on Protestant congregations and 
Catholic institutions is always important. On the other 
hand, the fate of the Mesta, progress of enclosures, tech- 
nique of banking, shifting of trade routes, even the open- 
ing up of Spain’s New World, are relatively slighted. 
If religious principles should govern all the economic and 
political activities of men, then these activities are of 
religious as well as every other sort of significance. Rely- 
ing on ultimate causes, the author gives trivial explana- 
tions and descriptions of such matters as the economic 
decline of the Mediterranean coast, the Thirty Years’ 
War (as already shown in a quotation on tolerance), the 
triumph of England, medieval guilds, Iberian democracy, 
the rise of the hidalgos, even the Reformation by coun- 
tries and in general (“‘Pope Leo X had allowed the Battle 
of the Books to grow into the Lutheran schism and heresy 
when he might have preserved the unity of Christendom 
by intelligent and vigorous action. . . .”), and almost no 
explanation at all of the decline in Spanish power. 


Perhaps too much reliance is placed on the source 
writer, Cabrera, who was apparently more competent 
noticing phenomena like comets that accompanied great 
events than in examining certain other characteristics of 
his age, such, preeminently, as the economic. The impor- 
tance of Philip’s bankruptcies is not underestimated by 
Professor Walsh in its effects on Church institutions and 
the foreign policy of Philip, but he offers little explana- 
tion. He passes over lightly the problems of the king’s 
budget, his taxes—especially the alcabala, ruinous in 
Castille, suicidal in the Netherlands—and his expendi- 
tures. Although the word is used constantly, there is 
never a definition of usury. Concerning English-Spanish 
trade, price levels, wages, industrial and agricultural 
prosperity, there is simply confusion. The world was 
entering a new type of political and economic society. 
Condemning it as “modernism” rather begs the historical 
question. That new society was, and is, important to 
understanding the unfolding of the cosmic drama, and 
extremely important to the success and failure of Philip IT. 


The biography becomes an elaborate process of choos- 
ing up sides and a far less elaborate one of keeping the 
sides straight. There is no trouble at any time knowing 
where the Jews stand. Jews are laid at the heart of the 
original persecutions of Christ and his followers, of Nero’s 
persecution, of the heresies of Gnosticism, Arianism, the 
Cathari, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Communism, and “they 
became so powerful that they virtually ruled the vast 
Empire of Islam.” Judaism cannot be separated from 
Protestantism: “What is equally certain, but strangely 
kept well in the background of most historical research, 
is that the Protestant Revolt, far from being an ‘advance’ 
or a ‘progressive step,’ was a long retrogression toward 


the moribund Judaism of the Pharisees of the time of 
Christ.” The Jew theme blends into all the enemy 
themes. The bibliography goes into Jewish works with 
special care and few boasts or accusations of Jewish in- 
fluence are missed or discounted. Rarely is there any 
distinction made between the influence of Hebraic scholar- 
ship, so resurgent everywhere during the Renaissance, and 
the Old Testament as honored by the Church, and the 
influence of debased Judaism as such. Remarkable as 
the Jewish people are, one cannot feel their wonderfulness 
is placed in its correct proportion in the biography of 
“Philip II.” 

It is impossible here to draw up the full legions Pro- 
fessor Walsh places across the mystical barricade, and it 
would serve little purpose because their characteristics 
are hardly distinguished one from another. On the bad 
side are “the forces of modernity. . . . They are the 
voices of the Antichrist.” This is important because it 
seems to identify Christianity with the Christendom of 
the Middle Ages. And another: “But Spanish Catholi- 
cism was Christian, and English Protestantism was not.” 
Non-Catholic Christians are treated as undoubted, if per- 
haps misunderstanding, anti-Christians. Anything Left 
is satanic (unless, possibly, a hard judgment on interest 
rates). The conditions Archduke Matthias accepted in 
the Netherlands in 1577 as an enemy figurehead set up 
against his uncle “probably constituted the opening wedge 
for the modern revolution against all forms of authority 
which had flourished with the Catholic faith.” At an- 
other point, Ghent, 1540: “It is interesting to notice that 
this revolution follows the modern anti-Christian pattern: 
it begins among a few rich ‘intellectuals,’ who complain 
about some political injustice; the poor are induced by 
propaganda or other means to make demonstrations in 
the name of liberty; political authority is broken down, 
and then with sinister swiftness the guiding spirits direct 
the popular wrath against the Church. .. . It did not 
occur to him [William of Orange] that the Anabaptists 
were only a few steps in advance of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism and that all heresies pointed in the same general 
direction, to the left.” It is apparently impossible to be 
wrathful at a social set-up without hating Christianity. 


It has already been pointed out that in addition to 
these Jews, modernists, revolutionaries and Protestants, 
the Catholic politiques are prominent supporters of the 
wrong side. In “Philip II” they are people like Catherine 
de Medici and Michel de l’H6pital of France, who are 
pictured as practising excessive and badly thought-out 
opportunism, separating secular government so unsympa- 
thetically from the Church at certain times that the gov- 
ernment not only failed to become a material means to 
defend or advance the Church, but actually served as a 
material weapon against her. These two books indicate 
that Philip II was a politique of the opposite variety, not 
altogether dissimilar from the leaders of Action Frangaise. 
Both Professor Davies and Professor Walsh rehabilitate 
Philip’s aims in so far as they can be distinguished from 
his means: he was concerned with religious peace, political 
peace and a kind of social justice. All of these ends, how- 
ever, on his own terms, and his terms proved incompatible 
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with the ends. Repeatedly there were checks in England, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy and even the Papal States 
when “once more Philip was trying to impose the stand- 
ards of the Spanish Inquisition, colored as they were by 
purely Spanish political and social considerations, upon 
the Universal Church”—and no less, of course, upon the 
whole of Europe. He apparently couldn’t imagine Cath- 
olicism in something that was not his kind of society. 

In the first place, Charles V and his son, Philip, under- 
took too great a governance. The administrative, political 
and economic resources had not been developed which 
could sustain so vast a world policy. Spain used herself 
heroically, conserving what her people and kings conceived 
to be her destiny: to identify Christendom with herself, 
and, with some local autonomy, to rule it. That is no 
small presumption, and in failing to achieve it, Spain could 
still be the most splendid country of the era. 


Communications 


HAITI VS. SANTO DOMINGO 
Washington, D. C. 

O the Editor: As a close student of Latin-American 

affairs I desire to be permitted to present the follow- 

ing data on Hispaniola, tending to correct the reason 

given by Dr. Joseph B. Code in his “Haiti vs. Santo 

Domingo,” in your issue of January 7, as the cause of 
the present trouble there. 

First, I want to compliment Father Code upon the 
quality of his research bearing on the Church’s work in 
the early years in Hispaniola. 

Secondly, I desire to commend the writer upon the 
catholicity of his views bearing on race relationship the 
world over, and more especially here in the United States. 

This is where I find that I differ very sharply from 
Dr. Code: “Race hatred is the real evil, and so long as 
the two races preserve the enmity with which they have 
regarded each other for over a century the present atroci- 
ties will continue.” 

Having lived in Hispaniola, I know that Dr. Code is 
off on the wrong foot when he would have us believe that 
these reported “mass murders” are the outgrowth of 
racial animosity. 


In Frederick W. Seward’s very excellent book, “Remi- 
niscences of a War-time Statesman and Diplomat,” we 
find the following: “The inhabitants are of all shades of 
complexion, save that few are entirely white, and few are 
entirely black. ‘They are mulattoes, quadroons, mustees, 
etc., nearly all having a Spanish cast of features.” 


Commenting on the Dominican soldiery the author said 
this: “The Dominican soldiers, not uniformed and not 
well clad or equipped, were to be seen in considerable 
numbers at the barracks and on guard duty. A few at 
the palace were an exception to this rule, appearing neat 


and well armed. They are all colored men, mostly of the 
darker hue.” 


I think that Father Code himself will agree that it 
would have been quite impossible to have successfully 


bleached out all of the mulattoes, quadroons, mustees, 
etc., in seventy-three years. No. If there have been 
“mass murders” in Hispaniola in recent months, let us 
look to the practise of importing cheap Haitian field hands 
to compete against the illiterate Dominican peons during 
the sugar harvesting season and see if we will not find the 
real source of the trouble in this practise. 


In closing these remarks, I am taking the liberty to 
include this suggestion. The inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
regardless of their racial background, are fellow Amer- 
icans. Why not let us do on a workable basis for them 
what we have done for Japan, Korea and China in the 
way of schools and hospitals? 

Victor H. Daniet. 


MRS. SARAH PETER 
Bexley, Ohio. 

O the Editor: I am writing the life of Mrs. Sarah 

Peter, who was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1800 
and died in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1877. There is much 
printed matter available on Mrs. Peter but I should like 
to gather as much original matter as possible. So if any- 
one has any correspondence of Mrs. Peter’s will they 
please send me what original letters they have or 
authentic copies? 

Sarah Peter was the daughter of Thomas Worthington, 
the fifth Governor of Ohio (1814-1816), and was twice 
married: first in 1816 to Edward King, a son of Rufus 
King of New York, our eminent Minister to England; 
and in 1844 to Mr. William Peter of Harbyn, Cornwall, 
British Consul at Philadelphia (1841-1853). 

Mrs. Peter was an accomplished linguist, a woman of 
charm and beauty, and a world traveler who knew well 
most of the noted people in this country and abroad. 
After her conversion to the Catholic faith in 1855, she 
devoted her wealth and talents to the Church and the 
service of the underprivileged, and was instrumental in 
bringing a number of religious communities to the 
United States. 


I am extremely anxious to have data about Mr. Peter 
and any letters that may be had of his. He wrote the 
Speeches of his father who was also a member of Parlia- 
ment and added a Memoir. Does anyone know where 
I can get a copy of this Memoir? 

I will consider it a great favor if I can obtain informa- 
tion on any of these subjects. 

ANNA SHANNON MCALLISTER, 
2513 Brentwood Road. 


CHASTITY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O the Editor: It is unfortunate that the splendid 
review by Father Cox of Dr. Cabot’s “Christianity 
and Sex” in the December 31 issue of THE ComMmon- 
WEAL was marred by the typographical error in substi- 
tuting “hardly” for “heartily” in the first line of the 
last paragraph. 
G. Bannon. 
Editor’s Note: We sincerely regret this typographical 
error. 
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The Church.—Catholic Press Month begins January 
30, the Sunday following the feast of Saint Francis de 
Sales, patron of Catholic journalists, and extends through- 
out February. * * * It is estimated that last year some 
3,500,000 persons visited the shrine of the late Brother 
André, of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, in Mont- 
real. * * * Reverend George Johnson, director of the 
N.C.W.C. Department of Education, is urging a nation- 
wide protest against the report of the Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The National Council of Catholic Men and the 
National Council of Catholic Women are also protesting 
the advocacy of birth control in the report. There are 
said to be 2,500,000 Catholic pupils in the nation’s public 
schools. * * * According to Catholic Missions, Korea is 
distinguished among mission lands, since “her people have 
died for the Faith in greater numbers than the people of 
any other country; she numbers among her beatified 75 
lay persons . . .; she is thought to be the only country 
in the world in which the Faith penetrated . . . before 
any missioner had entered the country.” * * * Speaking 
at his installation as principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University of Montreal; Dr. Lewis Douglas said 
of academic ideals, “They have not been, they must not 
become, instruments of political propaganda. They have 
been, they must continue to be, sanctuaries for intellectual 
integrity. Since that memorable day more than 700 years 
ago, when the mother of universities, the University of 
Paris, came into being under the charter granted by 
Gregory [X and under the protection of his benevolent 
influence, it has been the primary purpose of the uni- 
versity to cultivate that variety of mind which, specialized 
as it may be, sees its own specialty in relation to the 
whole field of thought and knowledge and experience; 
which insists on examining every premise; which is not 
satisfied with the status quo merely because it is the status 
quo; which has no disposition to follow the new merely 
because it is new; which follows the truth wherever it 
may lead; which cherishes restraint above license and 
worships honor above expediency.” * * * A four-year, 
$1,000 scholarship for a Catholic Negro was voted by the 
senior class at Manhattan College in honor of Blessed 
Martin de Porres. 


The Nation.—Analysis of the unemployment census 
reveals that Rhode Island has the highest percentage of 
totally unemployed of any state: 6.4. New York’s figure 
is third, after the District of Columbia, at 5.9 percent; 
Oregon is fourth, at 5.7; and Pennsylvania fifth, 5.6. 
The lowest figure is for lowa, with 2.4 percent totally 
unemployed. Charles P. Taft, leading young Republican 
and head of the Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs, suggested to the Senate Unemployment Com- 
mittee that the federal government should appropriate 
money to the states for all relief according to a set 


Days’ 


formula. This total contribution toward relief of the 
central government should be matched by the states, not 
necessarily on a 50-50 basis, but perhaps in a ratio of 
70-30 or 75-25. * * * Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
requested the federal government to assume ownership of 
his state’s anthracite industry. The government would 
own all coal lands but would lease them to private indus- 
try for operation under government regulation. * * * 
Both the Senate and the House have turned against the 
“item veto power” which the House temporarily favored 
giving to the President as an economy move. The House 
was busy working on appropriation bills and waiting for 
the presidential message on the navy. The Senate con- 
tinued to keep itself tied up in debates or filibusters about 
the anti-lynching proposal. * * * A campaign to obtain 
funds for the new National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was launched throughout the nation on Janu- 
ary 17, with the radio contributing particularly heavily. 
Certificates are to be purchased for $1, $2 or $5. 


The Wide World.—January 30 marks the fifth anni- 
versary of the advent of Hitler to power in Germany. 
*** The Soviet party purge ended with the admission of 
wholesale injustices, the reinstatement of thousands and 
the restoration of their jobs. Those who carried out the 
purge are now under grave suspicion as public enemies. 
* * * Virtually all elements in Brazil deny that the new 
Vargas régime is linked physically with the dictatorships 
of Europe. * * * Nationalist forces in Spain announced 
their artillery had isolated Loyalist troops at Teruel, ex- 
cept for a small corridor leading from Teruel to Valencia. 
** * The Northern Ireland Parliament was dissolved in 
order to give the electorate an opportunity to express its 
views on union with Mr. De Valera’s new state. * * * 
The Rumanian Parliament was dissolved by royal decree. 
New elections will be held in March. Premier Goga 
hopes to obtain 40 percent of the votes, which would 
guarantee him 50 percent of all the Chamber mandates 
under the Rumanian electoral system. * * * Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch, the first Jugoslav statesman to visit Ger- 
many since the World War, concluded his visit to Berlin 
where he conferred with Chancellor Hitler and other 
Nazi officials. * * * Italian colonization of Ethiopia was 
inaugurated by 175 heads of families who left Brindisi 
for East Africa. Immediate arrangements are being made 
for 15,000 families aggregating about 75,000 persons. 


* 


Reviving Business.—President Roosevelt continued to 
call various industrial, financial and labor leaders to con- 
fer on the current business recession. On January 14, he 
listened for an hour to such executives as Owen D. 
Young, chairman of General Electric; John L. Lewis; 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan; Philip Murray, 
vice-president of the United Mine Workers; Charles 
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Taussig, president of the American Molasses Company ; 
and A. A. Berle, jr. The actual and detail proceed- 
ings of the conference were not made public, but it is 
understood that a strong appeal was made that the Presi- 
dent define the government’s present policy toward busi- 
ness and the uncertainty caused by conflicting statements 
of various administration spokesmen. Business is particu- 
larly interested in the government’s plans for the reduc- 
tion of prices of raw materials, reform of corporate tax 
laws, restraint of public utilities, subsidies in the durable 
goods industries and monetary policy. Uncertainties on 
these items are blamed for holding up normal purchases 
of raw materials and finished products. The big question 
is how to increase national consumption and with it pro- 
duction and employment. Stabilized annual wages at a 
lower annual rate are believed to hold great possibilities 
in some industries. Mr. Roosevelt gave the impression 
that prosecution of holding companies would not go beyond 
the terms of the Utility Holding Company Act. He has 
called forty-six members of the government’s Business 
Advisory Council for a meeting at Washington, Janu- 
ary 19, and a conference of the leaders of the auto indus- 
try two days later. Meanwhile the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with the other major 
women’s organizations, is planning a nation-wide drive for 
“economic stability” through the “release into circulation 
of just a few dollars more per family.” 


French Whirl.—In recent weeks the French franc 
weakened seriously on the international exchange. A series 
of strikes developed in the rubber, textile, metal and 
chemical industries. Premier Chautemps drew up a “code 
for industrial peace,” providing compulsory arbitration 
and legal enforcement of arbitration findings. In the 
face of the falling franc, Georges Bonnet, Finance Minis- 
ter, led a campaign for decreased expenditures—mostly 
social—and for preservation of “liberty of exchange.” 
The Communist party, Left Wing of the Popular Front, 
supported the disturbing strikes, while the Rightist em- 
ployers were mostly adamant, and the C. P. also called 
for exchange control, which the liberals in the Chamber 
said would lead to an autarchy with freedom gradually 
driven out. The working classes were generally disillu- 
sioned with the gains they received through the Popular 
Front laws and collective bargaining, since with the con- 
tinued depression in production and employment, their 
theoretic gains proved illusory. On January 14, the 
Chautemps government, after challenging the C. P. to 
break the Popular Front government, saw the Socialists 
walk out along with the Communists, and so the Cabinet 
fell. Georges Bonnet, a conservative Radical Socialist, 
was first asked to form a new Cabinet, but by January 16 
he had failed completely. On January 16 and 17, the 
Socialist leader, Léon Blum, tried to form a Cabinet in- 
cluding the Communists and even widening the Front to 
the Right. ‘The Radical Socialists refused to cooperate 
with the Communists, and his efforts failed. On the 17th, 
Chautemps was summoned to try again. Ex-Premier 
Blum’s proposal to his party that they enter the Cabinet 
without the Communist wing was defeated by a narrow 


party vote. He did bring his party to promise to vote 
for a purely Radical Socialist Cabinet, however, so Chau- 
temps went ahead and on January 18 formed a govern- 
ment out of Radical Socialists and two small groups of 
allies, representing 166 votes in the Chamber out of a 
total of 617. 


Taxes.—Secretary Morgenthau informed Congress that 
the Treasury Department did not feel like recommending 
additional taxes over and above the present tax structure. 
He recommended a policy that would balance the budget 
through economies, and indicated that a saving of some- 
where between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000 this year 
would accomplish this, exclusive of debt retirement. The 
report of the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee called for the retention but liberalization of the 
undistributed profits tax; a broadening of the restrictions 
in the capital gains tax; and special heavy tax treatment 
for corporations receiving a net of more than $50,000, 
distributing less than 60 percent of this net as dividends, 
and controlled by one family or by a group of not more 
than ten individuals. The committee asserted that, while 
a substantial number of cases of hardship exist, the severity 
of the present normal and undistributed profits tax upon 
corporations had often been overstated. The proposed 
changes in the tax structure are designed to stimulate 
business without adversely affecting government receipts. 
The 1938 budget estimates put this income from internal 
revenue at $2,667,000,000, of which $1,233,000,000 has 
been allotted as receipts from individual income tax pay- 
ments $1,184,000,000 as corporate tax receipts, and 
$250,000,000 as receipts from back taxes in process of 
being collected. Roswell Magill, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, told a House hearing that the extensive changes 
of the federal revenue laws was only a forerunner of a 
broad program of basic tax revision to be concerned prin- 
cipally with the integration of federal and state taxes and 
the elimination of tax-exempt securities. He warned, how- 
ever, that this should not be done precipitately. 


Far East.—For the first time since the outbreak of 
hostilities China and Japan have recalled their respective 
Ambassadors. This is not considered as breaking off 
diplomatic relations, since certain members of the embassy 
staffs will remain at their posts. Peace negotiations were 
reported to be continuing half-heartedly, but German 
mediation was said to be at an end. The Japanese people 
were instructed to gird themselves for a protracted con- 
flict. In an interview with the Nipponese press Premier 
Konoye set forth terms on which Tokyo would be will- 
ing to call a halt to the fighting. The chief intimation 
was that a régime which had ousted or overlooked Chiang 
Kai-shek would be offered far more favorable terms than 
those proffered to the Chinese generalissimo, with a hint 
that Chiang’s temporary retirement might effect a lot of 
face-saving on both sides. Two essential notes of this 
new China régime would be opposition to the Communists 
and cooperation with Japan in the economic development 
of China. In the meantime the Chinese gave signs of 
their determination to resist. They reported scattered 
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victories on various fronts—Northwest and Southern 
Hopeh, Shansi, Northern Shantung and the Yangtze, 
where Japanese troops have been withdrawn for the con- 
quest of Shantung. Observers tended to discount these 
reports as well as the ability of the Chinese to resist. 
Some felt that while Japan would win the battles, pro- 
longed guerilla warfare would in the end effect a Japanese 
collapse. Hankow, the temporary capital, is believed to 
be impregnable by land for at least six weeks unless the 
Japanese secure and maintain absolute control of the 
railroad. In Shantung, where four Japanese columns are 
converging on the important rail center of Suchow, Gen- 
eral Chiang’s large forces have erected their chief defenses 
along the Tientsin-Pukow Railroad, where another major 
battle is in the offing. 


Big Navy.—Testifying before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Naval Operations, declared that “the present moment 
is not one when the United States can safely reduce its 
means for national defense without jeopardizing our 
national security. The political conditions in the world, 
both in Europe and the Far East, are more threatening 
than at any time since 1918 and are distinctly worse than 
a year ago.” He urged that this country “continue to 
maintain our existing national defense establishments at 
their highest efficiency, complete as soon as possible and 
practicable the projects now under way to improve or 
augment the existing establishments, and provide those 
features which are still lacking and which are vital to the 
efficiency of the national defense at sea.” The House 
Committee recommended an appropriation of $553,266,494 
for the naval establishment during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939. The building program under the Vinson- 
Trammel Act will be continued, but this will be supple- 
mented upon President Roosevelt’s recommendations look- 
ing to additional naval construction in view of the 
unsettled state of the world. Rear Admiral A. B. Cook, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, revealed that the 
bureau had stepped up its plane-building program, hoping 
to have 2,050 planes by 1941. Naval ammunition depots 
will be improved. The House also authorized an appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 for the modernization of the 
aircraft carriers, Lexington and Saratoga. The Marine 
Corps enlisted strength will be increased by 500 men. 


Mexico.—As another step toward the Mexicanization 
of industry President Cardenas issued a tariff decree rais- 
ing import duties on most United States products by 100 
to 200 percent. It included preferential tariffs for factory 
machinery and products from Germany. Considerable 
mystery surrounds a Cabinet shake-up provoked by 
President Cardenas’s express dissatisfaction with the 
work of some of the members of the government. Sev- 
eral Cabinet officers offered their resignations and suc- 
cessors were appointed, but the significance of the in- 
cident is as yet far from clear. The organization of the 
Workers’ party goes on apace and the dropping of the 
word “Soldiers” from the party name confirms the im- 
pression that it will be open only to men in the ranks, not 


to any generals. This would point to the establishment 
of some kind of popular front. The suggestion of the 
formation of a Mexican Catholic party was greeted with 
the observation that this might serve as a pretext for the 
suppression of all independent parties as reactionary, anti- 
worker or bourgeois groupings, and Catholics were urged 
to work along with the existing independent parties to as- 
sure civic liberty for all. Ultimas Noticias de Excelsior, 
leading Mexican afternoon paper, criticized President 
Cardenas for urging private initiative to further the na- 
tion’s educational program. It held that liberty of in- 
struction was the only means of securing the educational 
advances so badly needed throughout the nation. 


Labor.—The stand of President Dubinsky of the 
Ladies Garment Workers against the breaking off of 
negotiations with the A.F.L., and against Communist 
influence in the C.I.O., seemed to mean in no sense that 
the union was planning to leave the C.I.O. His censures, 
however, found various echoes, most prominently from 
Mr. Zaritsky, head of the C.1.O. hatters’ union. Com- 
menting on the Dubinsky remarks, John L. Lewis said: 
“Mr. Dubinsky, whom I esteem highly, seems to be giv- 
ing an imitation of Eliza crossing the ice and looking 
backward like Lot’s wife. I think he ought to finally 
decide whether he is flesh or fowl or good red herring.” 
Mr. Dubinsky answered: “Eliza crossing the ice may not 
have had a very pleasant journey, but, as I recall, she had 
to make the trip getting away from a none-too-kind over- 
seer.” * * * The highest New York court unanimously 
decided that a closed shop is legal and denied it consti- 
tuted a monopoly and was against public policy. The 
case arose when all employees of the New York Rapid 
Transit Corporation were bound by a collective bargain 
to join the Transport Workers Union within a month. 
*** Mayor Hague of Jersey City declined to take the 
Senate seat vacated by Governor Moore, saying: “I will 
not desert the people. You know my attitude in this un- 
American movement in this country and the Red group 
attempting to invade not only Jersey City but other cities 
throughout the country.” * * * After public testimony 
before the Senate Commerce Committee which put union 
members and activities in a very bad light, the C.I.O. 
union representative declared: ‘““The hearings have be- 
come an out-and-out prosecution of American seamen with 
even the most rudimentary rules of evidence thrown to 
the winds.” 


Non-Catholic Religious Activities.—Concerted action 
by church organizations of many faiths scattered through- 
out Indiana during the second week in January culminated 
in victory after a long fight to end “marriage mill” sore 
spots in the state. Their victory came when the Indiana 
Supreme Court upheld an injunction prohibiting Lake 
County Clerk George W. Sweigart from issuing licenses 
to couples in which the girl lives outside the county of 
issuance. Since the injunction was granted, Lake County 
authorities have ceased the practise of selling to the hordes 
of Illinois and Michigan couples who wanted to evade 
hygienic and notice and intention marriage laws, In 


Seattle, Wash., the Washington State Council of 
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Churches moved for the prevention of “gin weddings” 
by advocating the passage of a state law requiring the 
lapse of three days between the obtaining of a license 
and the wedding. The law is patterned after statutes in 
effect in Oregon and California and would also require 
the contracting parties to obtain health certificates before 
the marriage ceremony. * * * In a trial before 1,200 
people in First Central Congregational Church, Omaha, 
Neb., adult society was “convicted” on three of five counts 
in an indictment charging “ignorance, selfishness and in- 
difference to the needs of youth.” ‘The indictment was 
brought on behalf of youth by the Nebraska Christian 
Youth Council. Society was found guilty of failure to 
provide opportunity for employment, constructive use of 
leisure time, and preparation for marriage and home life. 
The jury returned a verdict of not guilty on the charge 
of frustration of opportunity by imposition of militaristic 
nationalism, and of the denial of spiritual and religious 
heritages through secularization of life. * * * The first of a 
series of four informal monthly symposiums on “personal- 
ist democracy” will be held at the Labor Temple, 242 
East 14th Street, New York, January 27, at 8:30 p.m. 
Speakers will include Roger Baldwin of the Civil Lib- 
erties Unoin, Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Reverend A. J. 
Muste of the Labor Temple and Peter Maurin of the 
Catholic W orker. 


A Brazilian Tyrol_—Under Herr Thaler, former 
Austrian Minister of Agriculture, there has been settled 
in the state of Santa Catharina, near Cruzeiro do Sul, 
Brazil, a colony of Austrian Catholics. Starting in 1931, 
Herr Thaler made an extensive study of South America 
which led him to that part which in his judgment was 
similar to the land these people came from. Former at- 
tempts after the World War by army officers of the Old 
Monarchy had ended deplorably. But Minister Thaler, 
by the care with which he prepared his case, was able to 
secure a considerable sum from the government. And on 
October 13, 1933, with eighty-six others arrived in Santa 
Catharina to make a start. ‘Their experience was so 
pleasant that others came, and now their number almost 
totals 800, who live in two villages, Dreizehnlinden and 
Babonborg, and in four smaller settlements, Rosengarten, 
Morgental, Wachau, Muehltal. In this new country of 
their adoption, the altitude is 3,000 to 6,000 feet, they 
have evergreens and shrubs, and with 40 to 60 inches 
rainfall, their new land is similar to the old. They 
have kept their customs, their picturesque Tyrolean homes, 
and under the direction of a fellow countryman, Father 
Reithmaier, their first building was a parish church. The 
management of the village rests in the hands of an agri- 
cultural board, meeting for the parish councils once a week. 
The economic success of the colonists has been enormous. 
Visitors praise the cleanliness of the villages, the con- 
struction of the streets and the extensive stables, the 
excellent produce of the brick-kiln, a large sawmill, a fac- 
tory for tarboiling, a mill for Brazilian mate-tea, a factory 
for baking powder, and other industries. The water- 
supply is excellent mountain spring water. Besides their 
success in temporal things they are to be congratulated 


upon their school and hospital which are under the man- 
agement of the Tyrolese Order of Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


Research.—According to a world survey reported to 
the American Chemical Society by Dr. William A. 
Hamor, assistant director of the Mellon Institute, the 
United States spent $100,000,000 on industrial research 
during 1937. Hundreds of scientific surveys are under 
way in other countries. Novel synthetics have already 
opened up.a new era for solvents, plastics, paints, pharma- 
ceuticals, perfumes and similar substances. Designs have 
been prepared for underground bomb-proof power plants 
for Europe’s chemical industries. ‘—The demand for insecti- 
cides for fruit trees has resulted in the reorganization of 
Palestine’s sulphur industry. German chemists are aid- 
ing Brazilian authorities in an effort to discover uses for 
surplus coffee. Experiments in Texas have shown that 
the addition of carbon black to concrete gives a highway 
pavement a dark luster that reduces glare. Food preserva- 
tion is being investigated on a large scale. Silver bearings 
are employed in high-power aviation engines. High 
octane anti-knock gasolines at lower cost promise increased 
fuel efficiency for airplanes. Heat-treated cast irons are 
used for gears and other machine parts which were pre- 
viously constructed of steel. 


Housing.—The seventh annual Public Housing Con- 
ference was scheduled to open on January 21. The an- 
nouncement said that the first work of the conference 
was considered attained by the passage of the Wagner- 
Steagall Act last year. The second phase of the work is 
“education for administration,” including ways of slum 
clearance and rehousing and managing property. * * * 
Secretary Ickes gave out statistics derived from a study 
of eight Southern and five Northern PWA housing proj- 
ects. The average cost per dwelling unit was found to be 
$3,549, and the cost per room, $979, including the cost 
of rentable office space, store buildings, garages and elec- 
trical distribution outside the buildings. In the South, 
the cost was $825 per room; in the North, $1,095. These 
figures were much lower than those for corresponding 
private work. * * * A group of private real estate men 
have formed the Realty Factors of America, Inc., with the 
idea of completing large scale, low cost housing projects 
in at least 100 key cities. The nation-wide organization 
will use private funds, but will function under the Na- 
tional Housing Act which provides insurance of mort- 
gages. Designs for work in Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
are ready, and the company expects to construct 250,000 
dwelling units during the next five years, with an annual 
private investment of $200,000,000. * * * Newspapers 
carried an unverified report that plans are under way in 
Washington to bring a distinct reduction in steel prices, 
with the particular idea of making dwelling construction 
cheaper. The plan would apparently involve a cut in 
steel mill wages, and be certain of meeting strong opposi- 
tion. Steel prices are one of the most inflexible of the 
inflexible series which many government economists feel 
must react more readily to current economic conditions. 
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The Play and Screen 


Father Malachy’s Miracle 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT by the Catholic Theatre 
Movement that it has removed “Father Malachy’s 
Miracle” from the B list and put it in the A category is 
good news. Brian Doherty’s dramatization of Bruce 
Marshall’s novel is the most distinguished play of the 
year. Moreover, it is a Catholic play, and those who 
have lamented the paucity of plays informed with the 
Catholic spirit have rejoiced that such a play has proved 
the most interesting new dramatic offering of the season. 
When originally given it included, however, two or three 
lines and the makeup of one character which offended 
the sensibilities of certain Catholics, and for this reason 
the Catholic Theatre Movement placed it in the B cate- 
gory. These lines have now been omitted, and the make- 
up of the Italian cardinal softened from its original 
slightly sinister implication to one of understanding 
benignity. These changes have not hurt the play; indeed 
the alteration in the cardinal has improved it. The high 
points of the play are the performing of the miracle and 
the meeting of the cardinal with the Scottish bishop 
and Father Malachy. The meaning of the latter scene 
is blurred if the cardinal possesses a Mephistophelian 
face and manner. The cardinal should sum up in him- 
self all the practical wisdom of Rome, without this wis- 
dom lessening in the least his spiritual understanding or 
personal kindness. Ironic as the scene appears on the 
surface, it really symbolizes the ability of the Church to 
see things as a universal unit, its understanding that the 
parts must be weighed in conjunction with the whole; and 
the cardinal’s personality must have a dignity worthy of 
his theme. Now that “Father Malachy’s Miracle” has 
received the accolade of the Catholic Theatre Movement 
it is to be hoped that Catholic organizations will attend 
performances in a body. The play needs and should 
receive their support. 


In my discussion of the play when it was first pre- 
sented I had little space to speak of the individual actors. 
Directed by Worthington Miner they give perhaps the 
most perfectly balanced performance now to be seen in 
New York. Al Shean’s Malachy is a little gem, simple, 
sincere, spiritual. The bishop of St. Clair Bayfield is a 
masterpiece of characterization, crusty, humorous, human; 
the curate of John Call amusing and veritable in a 
humbler fashion; the sexton of Ralph Cullanan delight- 
fully racy and humorous; the young lovers of Donald 
Beddoe and Margaret Curtis charmingly sincere; the 
cardinal of Benedict MacQuarrie distinguished in man- 
ner and speech; the go-getter of Paul Porter delightfully 
American; the Anglican of Frank Green amusingly 
worldly, a perfect portrait of the kindly but essentially 
frivolous agnosticism of so many modern Church of 
England clergymen. In fact, “Father Malachy’s Miracle” 
is an unadulterated delight, at once an imaginative 
comedy and a witty presentment of the Catholic position 
in regard to faith. 

GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
ALT (WALTER ELIAS) DISNEY, winner of 
countless international honors for his creation and 
continuance of the short subject cartoon comedies of 
“Mickey Mouse” and “Silly Symphony,” is now present- 
ing the most courageous undertaking of his highly success- 
ful career—the first full-length cartoon to be filmed by 
anyone, anywhere, using color throughout, with sound, of 
course. “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”’ is universal 
entertainment, a masterpiece in technical perfection and 
story-telling, elegant in its beauty, a revelation in screen 
animation, displaying mood and tempo with a wide stroke. 
It has drama, romance, pathos and genuine heart interest 
that is both charming and beautiful. No short subject 
cartoon ever going before even proportionately approaches 
“Snow White,” either in technical, story or entertainment 
texture. Even the new ‘“Multiplane Technicolor” sur- 
passes anything yet seen in color. The many and varied 
hues are really gorgeous. 

It took three years to make “Snow White,” at a cost 
of $1,500,000, and two years of dreaming in anticipation 
by Mr. Disney before that. The production is com- 
posed of 250,000 drawings, selected from about 1,000,000 
sketches, backgrounds and animated figures. As many as 
570 artists and animators worked on the production. An 
illusion of third-dimension is obtained through a “multi- 
plane” camera which was devised for the purpose by the 
producer. He built a musical background with some 
80 musicians, interspersing ten songs, written by Frank 
Churchill and Larry Morey, as follows: ‘““Whistle While 
You Work,” “With a Song and a Smile,” “Some Day 
My Prince Will Come,” “Heigh-Ho,” “One Song,” 
“I’m Wishing,” “Isn’t This a Silly Song,” “Dig-a-Dig- 
Dig,” “Bluddle-Uddle-Um-Dum” and “Rub-a-Dub-Dub.” 

The play is an adaptation of one of the most beloved 
125-year-old stories in “Grimms’ Fairy Tales,” about the 
wicked Queen and the little Princess “Snow White,” 
whose beauty aroused the jealousy of the old Queen. The 


_ screen version begins with the efforts of the Queen to do 


away with the Princess, tells of her escape to the forest 
where she meets and finds refuge with the Seven Dwarfs, 
and how the wicked Queen, in the guise of a witch, finds 
her there, of how the Queen gives her a poisoned apple 
which causes the little Princess to fall into a death-like 
slumber, from which she is finally rescued by the kiss of a 
wandering Prince. 

“Snow White” has been called “a-thing of beauty and 
joy forever” and rightfully. Certainly no other film of 
recent times possesses the freshness and gaiety, the utter 
enchantment and perfection of Mr. Disney’s fairy Prin- 
cess and the seven little, grotesque men: Doc, Happy, 
Dopey, Sneezy, Bashful and Grumpy. The film is one 
of the artist’s few attempts to portray human characters 
in screen cartoon, and is complete with carefully differen- 
tiated characterizations, dialogue and scorings. 

And now Mr. Disney is already setting about to follow 
with another full-length feature cartoon, based on “Pinoc- 
chio,” Italian classic, in which the famous Mussino illus- 


trations will be duplicated. 
James P. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Books 


Hard-Boiled Sentimentalist 
W oollcott’s Second Reader. New York: The Viking 


Press. $3.00. 

HOUGH few people, I suppose, are likely to regard 

Alexander Woollcott as a real critic (some of his 
comments on the pieces in this anthology, when not mere 
frothy chatter, are as absurd as his judgment that Hem- 
ingway is the supreme stylist now writing in English), 
probably nobody else could have compiled so good a book. 
Its range includes a ghost story by Edith Wharton (in 
which for once the great lady condescends to the servants’ 
hall), an account of that English murderer who drowned 
a succession of brides in their bath, written by William 
Bolitho in a manner curiously compounded of pedantry 
and irony, short stories by Willa Cather and Albert 
Halper, novels by Somerset Maugham and Anne Parrish, 
rarities like Professor Pottle’s “Boswell and the Girl 
from Botany Bay,” half-forgotten classics like “The 
Golden Age,” “Rab and His Friends” and Stephen 
Crane’s “Whilomville Stories” —a sample in fact of almost 
everything except poetry and drama. All are extremely 
readable, and (since the book is designed for general 
reading) it contains hardly anything that will shock even 
the most sensitive reader. The 1,056 pages provide for 
three dollars what would cost, if bought separately, at 
least ten times as much, 


The most brilliant piece of writing is, to my mind, 
D. H. Lawrence’s vindictive portrait of the author of the 
posthumous “Memoirs of the Foreign Legion.” ‘Though 
Maurice Magnus may not have been quite the miserable 
little rat Lawrence depicts, and though Lawrence’s muti- 
lation of a dead man was far worse than M. M.’s impu- 
dent sponging, the thing is a literary masterpiece. 

So, too, are the better-known “Christmas Garland” of 
Max Beerbohm, that most delicate of all parodies (now 
available also in the World’s Classics), and Clarence 
Day’s “God and My Father.” ‘The hearty old heathen 
roaring out his protests to high heaven, “Mercy, I say, 
damn it, mercy! Amen,” is one of the great characters 
in literature. 

Of the pieces included that were previously unknown 
to me I relished most Anne Parrish’s “All Kneeling.” 
Maugham’s “Cakes and Ale,” though perhaps even more 
brilliant, has always irritated me because of its savage 
unfairness to Thomas Hardy. But Miss Parrish delight- 
fully and devastatingly exhibits feminine soulfulness. Of 
that charming little humbug Christabel one must say that 
it is necessary to accept her within the frame of a con- 
vention to believe that so consistent a fraud managed to 
fool all the people all of the time. That, however, does 
not in the least detract from the reader’s enjoyment. 

Mr. Woollcott is one of those experts in patter and 
pastiche that it is hard to take seriously. But it is to his 
credit that he does not take himself seriously, except to 
the extent of trying to provide entertainment, in which 
respect he is a triumphant success. The frivolous, hard- 
boiled sentimentalist knows a good thing when he sees 
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one and understands his audience. He is moreover good 
to his friends and is always careful never to lose an op- 
portunity (perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
never fails to take the precaution) of tossing Dorothy 
Parker a compliment. The three stories of hers included 
are far from being her best, but I am glad to see them 
here, as I am also glad to see Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Letter to Dr. Hyde” and Governor Cross’s “Thanks- 
giving Proclamation.” It is hard to imagine a better 
three-dollars’-worth of reading of its kind. 
JoHN KENNETH MeErTON. 


Superficial 

Journalist's Wife, by Lilian T. Mowrer. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. $3.50. 

HERE is no journalist in this vain world who would 

not be delighted to get such grand publicity as the 
Chicago Daily News’ foreign correspondent, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, has received from his wife. In this story, cover- 
ing her journalistic travels during two decades of political 
events, Mrs. Lilian Mowrer makes no bones about adver- 
tising Edgar in a rather clumsy way. A mediocre foreign 
correspondent is puffed up as an important figure of social 
life and as a wise man who knows everything or at least 
everything better. . . . In the shadow of this admired 
pundit the scribbing wife echoes his anti-religious preju- 
dices and his pink political ideas. But she knows how to 
make her book easy reading by adding the spices of 
political and personal gossip. 

The value of such an autobiographical book without 
any serious information on still uncovered facts depends 
completely on the personality of the author. Lilian 
Mowrer is “progressive” and keeps up with the last vogue. 
But her modernism is commonplace. She thinks the 
nudists smart, though she learns from the better instincts 
of her then six-year-old daughter that it is unpleasant to 
see strangers without clothes. A “liberal” in her political 
aspects and her philosophy, Mrs. Mowrer nevertheless 
seems to be an autocrat in her home. She has a lot of serv- 
ant trouble. She forbade her German maids “under threat 
of immediate dismissal to discuss politics in the kitchen.” 

Traveling with her husband, Lilian Mowrer has been 
an observer of political affairs since the days of the World 
War. But don’t expect new views from reading her com- 
ments. You read stupid nonsense such as: “If you dis- 
count the Jewish contribution, Germany’s culture would 
be no greater than that of Sweden or any small nation.” 
You get rude exaggerations such as the silly assertion that 
Hindenburg “had little knowledge and less understanding 
of all that was promised in his name to his electors.” 
You are told that the well-known publicist Hans Zehrer 
was “close to the Nazis,” although he was in fact with 
General Schleicher’s politics and had to stop writing soon 
after Hitler came to power. The mystical folklore of the 
Catholic poet Billinger, one of Germany’s finest, is called 
“turgid” by this bluestocking. Even Claudel is blamed 
by the Mowrers as a “Sunday School spirit.”” Readers of 
THE CoMMONWEAL can well pass by this superficial book. 

C. O. CLEVELAND. 


A Medieval Village 


Life on the English Manor, A Study of Peasant Con- 
ditions 1150-1400, by H. 8. Bennett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

“T'HIS is an extremely interesting and valuable book. It 

gives an intimate account of the every-day life of 
the inhabitants of a village in England in the latter half 
of the Middle Ages. The book has an especially intrigu- 
ing feature that would remind one of the loose-leaf text- 
books that are now so common and that serve to keep 
books up to date. The editor of “Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought,” of which this volume is 
one, Professor G. G. Colton, in the editorial preface says 
quite frankly: “‘No care can save us altogether from error, 
but for our own sake and the public’s we have elected to 
adopt a safeguard dictated by ordinary business common 
sense. Whatever errors of fact are pointed out by review- 
ers or correspondents shall be publicly corrected with the 
least possible delay. After a year of publication, all copies 
shall be provided with such an erratum slip without wait- 
ing for the chance of a second edition, and each fresh vol- 
ume in this series shall contain a full list of the errata 
noted in its immediate predecessor.” 

Under the circumstances we would challenge the dec- 
laration on page 34: “Dissection, for example, was for 
long forbidden” (by the Church). Not only is there no 
document forbidding dissection but the greatest list of 
names connected by any bond in the history of medicine 
is that of the papal physicians. Many of them were men 
who had made extremely important discoveries in the 
sciences related to medicine. ‘There was prevention of 
dissection, but not by the Church. No legal provisions for 
dissection were made in England or in the United States 
until well on in the nineteenth century. Before that, 
bodies were surreptitiously obtained by a process called 
resurrectionism which continued to be practised until the 
last generation. 

James J. WALSH. 


Paradox 

The Morning after the First Night, by George Jean 

Nathan. New York: Afred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
EORGE JEAN NATHAN has always been a para- 
dox. He adores going to the theatre and rarely 
likes a play; his mind is extraordinarily subtle and he 
expresses it alternately by Saxon slapstick and by Latin 
polysyllables. He holds serious drama to the highest 


standards, and gives his accolade to knockabout farces © 
and musical reviews. He is by turns one of the soundest ~ 


living dramatic critics and a theatrical playboy. He 
understands the art of acting and thinks George M. 


Cohan the foremost American actor. He separates the © 
sheep from the goats in those who write poetic plays — 
and he holds Sean O’Casey’s “Within the Gates” 2 — 


masterpiece. 

Like the Irishman’s flea, you put your finger on him and 
he isn’t there. It is useless to explain him—George Jean 
Nathan just is. But one thing he never is—he is never 
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dull. No matter how much he exasperates he always 
stimulates, whether by his dialectical handsprings or his 
logical reasoning. 

“The Morning after the First Night” is not his best 
book, but no one but George Jean Nathan could have 
written it, and in his analysis of Maxwell Anderson and 
his account of his adventures in Hollywood he is at his 
best. He is not at his best in his attack on the Hamlet 
of John Gielgud. Though Mr. Gielgud has his faults, 
it is only his faults which Mr. Nathan sees. But he is 
excellent in his remarks on modern British psychopathic 
melodrama, and in his general distaste for neurotic plays 
he is on the side of the angels. In fact, though he would 
be perhaps the first to deny it, he is five times out of six on 
their side. Laugh as he would to be denominated a moral- 
ist, he is often just that, and it is to his everlasting credit. 
And he hates sham and bluster and pretense. He belabors 
them with slapstick and hurls at them verbal custard-pies, 
but he also shows them for what they are by close, keen, 
logical reasoning. Annoying and unjust as he often is, 
he is a salutary influence in the theatre. 

GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Wage Slaves 


The Proletariat, by Goetz A. Briefs. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing. $3.00. 


HE TITLE of this book does not indicate its scope 

to an American audience. The term, “the prole- 
tariat,” is not widely understood. To most Americans 
it means some kind of foreign species of mankind; to 
very few is it known that the proletariat is the term for 
the dispossessed wage earners who have nothing but their 
wages to live upon and nothing in prospect, but their con- 
tinuance as wage earners, with all of the insecurity that 
goes with the masses of men. 


Professor Briefs has given in this book a penetrating 
analysis of the major problem confronting American social 
life. He has done it with a clear understanding of Amer- 
ican social problems and with an understanding of world 
social theories and he has done it with a simplicity of state- 
ment that will satisfy any reader. 

The book has plenty of marks of scholarship, but it can 
be read with satisfaction by laymen and professors alike. 
Thoroughgoing, as it is, I venture the statement that any 
moderately informed person will find satisfaction in read- 
ing it. The book gives the history of the proletarian idea 
and traces its development through the writings of the 
leading social thinkers of the last hundred years. Par- 
ticularly valuable in this respect is the chapter entitled 


“The Idea of the Proletariat in the History of Social and 
Economic Thought.” 


The book has its special value to Americans, because it 
brings home the fact that we do have a proletariat in the 
United States and that we do have a proletarian problem. 
The average American is so ill informed that he still be- 
lieves that all Americans are able to rise in the economic 
scale, from wage earners to capitalists, and that we have 
no permanent body of people incapable of rising out of the 
class of wage earners. 


PHILIP Il 
by William Thomas Walsh 


book . . . ‘interesting’ is no word for it; it is 
fascinating.” N.Y. Sun. 770 pp. illus. $5.00. 


INSURRECTION 


versus 


RESURRECTION 
by Maisie Ward 


No one who lived through the days when 
Modernism was first discovered in the Church 
is likely to forget them. The inside story 
that time is told in this book, which is 

second volume of The Wilfrid Wards and the 
Transition. Like the first volume it is com- 
plete in itself. 588 pp. $3.75. 


POPE PIUS XI 
by Philip Hughes 
That non-Catholics should misunderstand the 
Holy Father is sad but understandable; for 
Catholics to misunderstand him is tragic; for 
either, the result is a distorted vision of 
world affairs. Father Hughes’ great biography 

magnificent 


gives readers a chance to see a 
Pope as he really is. 318 pp. $3.00. 


LETTERSto PHILIPPA 
by Dorothea Brande 
The author of Wake Up and Live writes the 


best of good sense on the Movies, the Modern 
Novel, etc., for a God-daugh 


DAMIEN THE LEPER 
by John Farrow 


230 pp. With a portrait in color J 
Charlot. $250." 


SEVENTH PRINTING NOW READY! 


SHEED 63 FIFTH AVE. 
& NEW YORK 


WARD N. Y. 


8 
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: “A calm and realistic portrayal of a man and oe 
an era, often more exciting to the imagination mB eS 

than fiction . . . the impeccable style offers ee 

constant delight.” Percy Hutchinson in the ees 

N. Y. Times Book Review. “A most brilliant ees 
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want to have a better grasp of 
DO YOU spiritual realities? Are you aware 

of your privilege of intimately 
sharing, as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, in His 
work of restoring a broken-down social world? 
THE FIRST STEP has been pointed out by Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno when he said 
that “this longed-for social reconstruction must be pre-~ 
ceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit.” 
IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION is an acquisition of this 
spirit “from its foremost and indispensable source, the 
most holy mysteries and the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church.” (Motu Proprio of Pius X.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE 


Endeavors to promote this intelligent and spiritually 
fruitful participation in the Liturgy of the Church. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each 
issue. In the United States, $2 per year; in Canada, 


$2.25; abroad, $2.50. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


St. Hilda Guild, 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to ihe 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Cenducted fer Women by the Maryknoll Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE HILLS 
Spacious Grounds——Modern Structure—Excellent Table and Service 

Cemfeort and Refinement—Chapel—Daily Mass 


Ne, Ossining 1452 


TRAVEL 

DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER and information offered those 
contemplating attending Eucharistic Congress, Budapest, 
May 23-30, 1938. te nod Travel Agency, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


AMPLIFIERS FOR RENT 


ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPHS and records for parties. MICRO- 
PHONES for Bingo, etc. Sold, rented. White Sound Service, 
47 West 86th Street, New York City. SChuyler 44449. 


(RISH BOOKS AND GIFTS 


BOOKS ON IRELAND FOR GIFTS, 
Belleck China, Kepp & Peterson Pipes, Irish Poplin Ties, Handker- 
chiefs, Table Linens. Greeting Cards and Calendars. Catalog. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, 780 Lexington Ave. (60th St.) N. Y. City 


The chapters on the “Sources of the Proletariat,” “The 
Proletarian Movement,” ““The Nature of the Proletarian 
Solidarity,” “A Tentative Classification of Proletariats,” 
“The Social Circulation of the Proletariat,” “The Pro- 
letarian Potential of American Labor,” “The Adventure 
of Capitalism” and “A Challenge to Western Civiliza- 
tion” will give one a clear understanding of what Amer- 
icans face for the future along with all other industrial 
countries of the world. Particularly worth while for 
Americans to read are the chapters on “The Proletarian 
Potential of American Labor,” “The Adventure of Cap- 
italism” and “A Challenge to Western Civilization.” 

The author believes that the condition of the property- 
less wage earners, whose personalities have been stunted 
by hopelessness, may be altered. After pointing out the 
way in which men join in cooperative efforts through 
labor unions, mutual benefit societies, cooperative so- 
cieties and the state to serve their purposes and overcome 
their helplessness, he concludes: 

“Taking all these endeavors and their success into ac- 
count, we come to the conclusion that the processes of 
repersonification of the proletariat is well on its way ... 
so far as his life in public is concerned! He has gained 
poise and dignity as a member of the labor organizations, 
as a member of the political parties and institutions ... 
as a member of the economic enterprises started by work- 
ers’ groups. As a member of organizations of collective 
units. . .. To gain, in the age of individualism, his per- 
sonal value he had to collectivize himself.” 

Joun A. Lapp. 


Vibrant 


Rodin, by Judith Cladel; translated by James Whitall. 
With 48 illustrations. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $3.75. 

LLE. CLADEL originated the idea of the Musée 
Rodin. ‘The vicissitudes her plan encountered for 
five years until it was finally approved by the French 
government in December, 1916, eleven months before 
Rodin died, make engrossing reading. The Musée Rodin 
is the old Hotel Biron, which had formerly been a con- 
vent school. The fact that the latter should have been 
turned over to Rodin as a workshop for his impressionistic, 
sensuous, and sometimes frankly erotic sculpture preju- 
diced many against making a museum of it. 

Mlle. Cladel apparently omits nothing that there is to 
be known about Rodin. Some of it is edifying; some not. 
She was a confidante, and later the secretary of the Mu- 
seum. Rodin studied to become a priest and was advised 
by Pére Eymard that he was not fitted, but might develop 
into a great artist. It was a good prognosis. His work 
is like post-impressionistic painting. The rough clay is 
scuffed on as though it were paint applied with a palette 
knife. Hence, the appearance of vibrant movement. 
About art Rodin talked inspiringly. But he was eccen- 
tric (for instance, not solemnizing his living in wed- 
lock until his dying year), disloyal and often impossible— 
an unfortunately proverbial genius. 

James W. LANE. 
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Briefer Mention 


The Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. The science of 
semantics, or the meaning of words, the author says, might 
have prevented the World War. Throughout this book 
other suppositions are expressed, some are carried too far, 
while those on our Constitution, judges and statesmen 
are of great interest. ‘That communication should be 
improved cannot be doubted. But why should there have 
to be a science to help us speak clearly? Lincoln spoke 


simply. 


Historic Churches and Homes of Maine, by Maine 
Writers Research Club. Portland, Maine: Falmouth Book 
House. $3.50. Old homes, spacious mansions, churches of 
all denominations, have opened their doors, and herein 
glimpses of past inhabitants, the interior and surroundings 
are given. Such characters as Father Cheverus, Boston’s 
first Bishop, General Knox, greatest Revolutionary artil- 
lery commander, Longfellow and others appear in connec- 
tion with their homes and the churches they labored in. 
Well supplied with interesting photographs, it is a fitting 
addition to anyone’s library. 


The Church and Reunion, by Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 6s. This im- 
portant collection of twenty essays does not contain any 
proposals for peace or articles of religious agreement be- 
tween the various Christian denominations and Rome but 
insists, rather, upon the great saying of Cardinal Mercier: 
“If Faith has its rights—Charity has its duties.” 


The Poems of Francis Thompson; edited by Wilfrid 
Meynell. New York: Oxford University Press. $1.50. 
This handy, well-printed collection of the poetical works 
of the author of the stirring “Hound of Heaven” is an 
addition to any man’s library. Thompson’s verbal intrica- 
cies are an obstacle for the impatient modern reader, 
who, however, will be swept along by the feelings and 
ideas that break through the patterned linguistic barriers 
of the turn of the century. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JosepH Conrap Feuer is a practising attorney in Washington, 
D. C., and a writer on political and economic subjects for leading 
periodicals. 

Joun Rosert Quinn is a poet and essayist. 

Wh a M. Acar is headmaster of Newman School, Lake- 


Mary Brent Wuitesive is the author of “The Eternal Quest.” 


Rev. Perer Moran, C.S.P., is stationed at the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City. 


Josern J. Reixty is acting head of the department of English at 
sage College, New York City, and the author of “Newman as a 


BurnHamM is a member of THE CoMMONWEAL staff. 
Joun Kennetm Merton is a teacher and writer. 
C. O. Creveranp is the pen-name of a well-known German 


Catholic writer. 
James J. Watsn, M.D., and lecturer, is the author of 
of which the is “High Points of Medieval Cul- 


Joun A. Lapp is the author of “Our America’ and many other 
James W. Lanz is a contributor to periodicals and a critic of art. 


Banking by Mail is safe, convenient and 
continually growing in popularity with 
our depositors in all parts of the world. 


Should you desire to use our Banking by 
Mail facilities, full details will be given 
at either Office or mailed you on request. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK 


Resources Over $494,000,000 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
5-7 East 42nd Street 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
51 Chambers Street, at City Hall 


THIS BANK IS A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


For the Dissemination of Truth and the Advancement of 
Culture through the Stage 


The CATHOLIC REPERTORY THEATRE of New York 
(Affiliate of the National Catholic Theatre Conference) 


invites the Cathelie publie te become subscribing mombers 


participation Six Full-length Plays, Weekly 
Social —_ Discussions, Musicales, etc. At Our Lady 
of Lee ti Theatre, 468 West 148rd Street, N. Y. City. 


Li 


Reverend John H. Mahoney, D.D. 


Director of The Catholic yore Theatre of New York 
President of The National Oatholic Theatre Oonference 


472 West 142nd Street, New York City 


Next Preduction: “Catherine the Valiant” 
Mon., Tue. & Wed., January 24, 25 and 26, at 8:45 p.m. 


ONE BLOCK EAST OF CATHEDRAL 


Frank X. Moffitt 


CHURCH GOODS =-: RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


Vestments -:- Books  -:- Christmas Cards 
EDNA D. SHARKEY, Associate 53 EAST 5ist STREET 
(Formerly With THE FEELEY CO., INC.) NEW YORK CITY 


USED and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
of Interest to Catholics 
Bought and Sold 
Maximum Prices Paid for Catholic Libraries 
Write for current list 
AQUIN BOOK SHOP : | 
150 East Séth Street New York City - 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE 
OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


conducted by the 
URSULINE NUNS 


Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Fully Accredited by the Association of 


erican Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Sixteen miles from 


Grand Central Station, New York City 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women conducted 
by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
_— Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg Pennsylvania 
Accredited by 
Association of American Universities 
Competent Student Guidance 

Academic Leadership 

A Junior Year Abroad 
Honors Courses 

Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
An accredited college situated in Westchester County 
for resident and non-resident students. Confers 
B.A., B.S., Degrees. Courses offered in Music, Art, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, 
Secretarial, Pre-Medical and other scientific and 


literary subjects. Well-equipped buildings, libraries 
and laboratories. Athletics. Branches in Paris and 
Rome for foreign study and travel. Address Secretary. 


Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Park 
Accredited. Upper and lower Schools. College 
Preparatory. Special advantages for cultural subjects. 


Address Reverend Mother. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
ON-HUDSON, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resident and Day Students 


Degrees of A.B. and B.S. my exclusively cultural 
lines or in preparation for professional carcers. 
our year courses open to al] students qualifying 

for Bachelor's degrees in Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Commerce, Education and Secretarial Science. 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


j Senior, Juzior High School and Elementary Department 


Write for Prospectus 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 


tarial Studies. Fine Arte. 
Unusually beautiful location. Large athletic fields, gymnasium 
and swimming pool. 


Catalogue on application to the Registrar 


Ravenhill 


GERMANTOWN, PENNA. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 
College Preparator eral Courses 
pm to The Reverend Mother 

Academy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
White Plains 
COUNTY NEW 
ucted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
Accredited 


tandard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, library science, 


Unusually beautiful location. ive campus. 
Forty Minutes from New York 


Yous 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


In-the-Pines 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Biementary and High ye the State University 
Complete Courses . Voc d International Music 
BXTENSIVH DARGE'C CAMPUS, ATHLETICS 


BACK RIDING 
ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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